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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE PERSONAL AND LITERARY CHARACTER OF 
S. T. COLERIDGE, 


To those whom circumstances have 
prevented from enjoying the society of 
distinguished men of letters, especially 
that portion of them who have applied 
themselves to poetry, a graphic but 
succinct description of the personal ap- 
pearance, and literary character of 
Coleridge, may gratify a rational curi- 
osity. All who maintain any just pre- 
tensions to literary acquirements, enter 
with more or less enthusiasm, into a 
knowledge of the domestic habits, per- 
sonal aspect, family alliances and secret 
history of the favourites of the muse. 
When brought before them by the pen- 
cil or the pen, they gaze intensely upon 
the reflected image, and admire at once 
the features of the celebrated bard, and 
the creations of that genius, which they 
have long been accustomed to reve- 
rence, 

Few who peruse with pleasure the 
productions of men of genius, are con- 
tent to pass through life without some 
knowledge of the man, whose writings 
have beguiled their hours of retirement 
and infused new. beauty into their intel- 
lectual existence. When such oppor- 
tunities occur, the mind compares 
what it contemplates with the picture 
which the imagination has created 


and unfolded; and the ideal image 
VOL, I, 











stands by the side of the portrait of 
truth, adorning and adorned—pleasing, 
at once, by the resemblance and the 
contrast. It is true, the delineations of 
fancy will often prove as visionary as 
the wonders ofa dream; but the immedi- 
ate disappointment will, not unfrequent- 
ly, give place to emotions of pleasure. 

None of this disappointment and sub- 
sequent revival of former conceptions, 
however, will be experienced by any 
one who has enjoyed the presence and 
conversation of Coleridge. Destined 
by nature to cccupy a distinguished 
station in society; educated in the most 
liberal manner, at the first preparatory 
school, and the first university in Eng- 
land; possessed in early life of the best 
opportunities to signalize his talents 
and acquirements; he has, apparenitly, 
adopted and individualized the allegory 
of Dr. Johnson, by proving that great 
and indolent genius may be easily sur- 
passed by slow though industrious ap- 
plication. This must be understood, 
however, as applicable only to his pub- 
lished works ; for, perhaps, there is not 
in Britain, one individual devoted to li- 
terature, who has contributed by his 
inimitable private conversation with 
literary friends, such copious trea- 
sures of eloquence and learning, 
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That master-genius, which might 
have assumed and upheld the first 
station in English literature, is beauti- 
fully pourtrayed upon a face and brow, 
that might, if represented in marble, be 
mistaken for those of the Belvidere 
Apollo, Though nearly on the verge 
of sixty, though he has been, for years, 
a more inveterate opium eater than the 
veriest Osmanlee, though poverty has 
been his allotment and trials have been 
appointed untohim—yet Coleridge still 
retains that ethereal brightness of eye, 
that majesty of brow, that compressed 
thoughtfulness of lip, and that talis- 
manic power of countenance combined, 
which rendered him, in other years, a 
marked and remarkable man. At a 
first introduction, his noble presence 
rests upon the eye, like the apparition 
of some lofty spiritual being on the soul 
of the prophet. He moves before you 
with the dignified step, the high bear- 
ing, the sublime aspect of one who is 
familiar with the deepest mysteries of 
earth, and sea, and sky—of one, whose 
mind has traversed the universe, and 
returned laden with the treasures of 
every beautiful and unknown region. 

This silent reverence, however, soon 
changes into devoted admiration and 
love. The magic of his address, the 
visible kindness of his nature, the affec- 
tionate earnestness of the interest he 
manifests in your affairs, the beauty of 
his language, and the charm he dif- 
fuses almost immediately over every 
subject introduced, link your affections 
with those of the accomplished philo- 
sopher and imaginative poet who ad- 
dresses you. You gaze upon his broad, 
high, pale brow, crowned with cluster- 
ing hairs, that reveal the blight of time, 
and on his open though deep-settled 
hazle eyes, that seem for ever to revel 
among things invisible to ordinary per- 
ception, with a mingled awe and de- 
light. His aquiline nose, curved lips, 
cheeks furrowed by intense thought, 





and beautiful neck, at the first glance 
prove, that, in earlier life, he must 
have been as remarkable for the noble 
manliness of his person as he has al- 
ways been for the splendour of his ge- 
nius, the purity of his morals, and the 
depth of his domestic love. 

In his “ Biographia Literaria,” Cole- 
ridge restricts his remarks almost lite- 
rally within the compass of his title. 
The refined delicacy of his nature re- 
volted from personal publicity ; his elo- 
quently defended, though almost in- 
comprehensible opinions in politics, 
metaphysics, and sublimated poetics, 
occupied all his attention, when he 
might have been much more entertain- 
ingly employed on his various personal 
history. It is true, he gives us, with 
fearless confidence in his own great- 
ness, the most humiliating story of his 
laborious but fruitless attempt to esta- 
blish Zhe Friend ; and, during its re- 
lation, we feel a degree of interest in 
his history, which the Lake School of 
Poetry, and the misnamed philosophy 
of the mystifying Kant, could never ex- 
cite in a rational mind. But, general- 
ly, his whole soul seems to revel in 
idealities and mysteries, which no hu- 
man being can comprehend ; and the 
reader soon tires amidst the develope- 
ment of those theories, which have 
neither rationality, nor reality, nor any 
human interest. 

Yet, at intervals, as through a matted 
maze of underwood, you catch some 
glimpses of natural feeling and moral 
beauty, Among his high-wrought bat 
unprofitable disquisitions, he some- 
times, almost unconsciously, admits the 
beautiful spirits who are subject to his 
invocation. We behold him wander- 
ing over meadows, by the woody river- 
bank at the hour of sunrise, on the hills, 
or down some dell, where wild flowers 
blossom and fade, and die unknown but 
tothe solitary worshipper of nature. We 
admire and love his large benevolence, 
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the gentleness that attends him like a 
sainted shade, the power that creates, 
and the piety that cherishes all that is 
created. We follow him to his rural 
home, and rejoice to perceive that his 
sensibility, unlike that of Sterne, illus- 
trates and exemplifies itself in words 
of kindness and deeds of affection,’ to- 
wards the wife of his bosom, and the 
interesting family with which heaven 
has rewarded the generosity of his 
heart. 

The poet has spent the chief part of 
his life in rural retirement. At an 
early age he was married to the sister 
of Mrs. Southey ; and the friendship 
which had previously commenced be- 
tween the Laureate and the author of 
“Remorse,” was confirmed and per- 
petuated by this alliance. The mother 
of a large family, (one of which, Hart- 
ley Coleridge, the eldest son, has al- 
ready appeared as the author of ‘*Six 
Months in the West Indies,”) Mrs. 
Coleridge proved.equally an admirable 
wife and interesting companion to the 
man of letters. In his minor poems, 
her devoted husband frequently refers 
to her in terms the most affectionate, 
and with commendations apparently 
the best deserved and bestowed ; and 
the affection of a father, which often 
bursts out like the light of morning, 
glows with the most intense and bril- 
liant fervour. 


“Dear babe ! that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calin, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies, 

Aud momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe so beautiful ! it thrills my heart 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other love 
And in far other scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent mid cluisters dim, 

And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shalt wander, like a breeze, 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 

Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 





And mountain erags ; so thou shalt see and hear 
The bovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all things in Himself.” 


Of the more extended productions of 
Coleridge, the tragedy entitled “Re- 
morse,” is the most equally ir 
and powerful. Though, in this age of 
mimics, pantomimes, extravaganzas, 
farces, and burlettas, a learned pig, or 
a practising bear, would triumph over 
the highest display of tragic power, yet 
the Remorse, although unsuccessful on 
the stage, will lung be read by the 
lovers of the legitimate drama, and ad- 
mired as one of the finest tragedies of 
the age. But, in another province, Cole- 
ridge has left all competitors behind. 
His most unique and inimitable “ An- 
cient Mariner,” though. occasionally 
tinged with the affectation of Words- 
worth, is an admirable display of ima- 
ginative power, graphic skill, and 
thrilling language. It is no small com- 
pliment to the author, that almost the 
whole magnificent idea of the London 
plague in Galt’s Rothelan, was adopted 
from his description of the doomed ship 
entering the port, with a dead crew 
standing immoveably upright in their 
several places! 

While it affords us pleasure to con- 
template the personal character of this 
excellent man, we cannot but lament 
that he has wasted his almost unparal- 
leled gifts and endowments in compa- 
ratively trifling efforts, and suffered his 
noble mind to fall indolently back upon 
itself, as if reckless of the glory which 
might have attended him. 

Some of the poet’s most remarkable 
pieces were produced during his resi- 
dence in Germany and Switzerland. In 
his “Hymn before sunrise in the vale 
of Chamouny,” we meet with, much 
sublimity of thought and expression, 
Addressing, Mont Blanc, he says :-— 
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“ O dread and silent Mount! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone!” 


—a fine transition from the created to 
the Creator. 

Again, apostrophising the Alpine tor- 
rents: 


“ Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury and your joy, 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silenee came) 

Here let the billows stiffen and have rest ?” 


He answers the sublime inquiry : 


“ GOD! let the torrents like a shout of nations 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, GOD! 

GOD! sing ye weadow-streams, with gladsome 
voice ! 

Ye pine-groves with your soft and soul-like sounds! 

And they, too, have a voice—yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, GOD !” 


He resumes his address to Mont 
Blanc : 


“ Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills ! 
‘Thou dread Ambassador from Earth to Heaven! 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises GOD !” 


The beauty of the following passage 
is of a different kind : 











——= =———_—_—_—_—==_—_ 
* Methinks, it should have been impossible 
Not to love all things in a world so filled; 
Where the breeze warbles, and the mute still air 
Is music slumbering on its instrument!” : 


In the reported conversation with 
Byron, it is said that Shelly, an excel- 
lent German scholar, and Lewis, equal- 
ly distinguished in Teutonic literature, 
declined ,in favour of Coleridge, the ex- 
clusive prerogative of translations from 
the Weimar literati; and, it is certain, 
were it not for his indolence, no one 
could maintain the privilege with more 
ability, nor do equal honour to the splen- 
did productions of the continental wri- 
ters of poetry. During an interesting 
conversation with Mrs, Joanna Baillie, 
upon the subject of this paper, that ce- 
lebrated poetess observed, that, al- 
though his “ Ancient Mariner” was a 
noble creation, yet she much more ad- 
mired his “Dark Ladye.” Search, 
however, has been made in vain for this 
fine poem. 

Whether we contemplate Coleridge 
in his personal or poetic relations, we 
find abundant reason to indulge and ex- 
press the most unequivocal respect for 
his private virtues, admiration for his 
profound acquisitions in English and 
foreign erudition, and gratitude for the 
pleasure which many of his productions 
have conferred on the lovers of poetry, 
lL. 
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Tar sacred City! still we own 
A reverence for her parted sway, 








A-lingering with the splendour flown, 
Which triumphs o’er decay ; 

The oracle, the aspiring thought 

That Phebus dwelt within her shrine, 
Have round her name a splendour wrought, 


And hallowed from decline, 
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Girt with the classic hills, she rose 
Supremely on her lonely mount ; 
A spot where Gods might well disclose ‘ 
The gush of wisdom’s fount: 








- The cloudless clime its sunlight shed 
l. More richly o’er her worshipp’d towers, 
te And feast, and dance, and music led 

Me The ever vernal hours. 

ns She bade the awakened mind aspire 

me To light unseen of mortal gaze, 

ov: And won from many a gifted lyre, 

“ The lofty hymn of praise ; 

Se She thrilled the warrior’s fearless soul 

| With promptings from the shafted god, 
ic And sanctioned by her bright control 
eal The paths where science trod. 

‘ The Arbitress !—her proffered smile 
Fi, Nerved the poor slave all strife to dare, 
‘h, And could, with mastering hope, beguile 
his The madness of despair. 

The proudest stayed the lifted sword, 
ge When she—the Threat’ner—breathed a doom, 
we Yea, blood from love’s own fount was poured, 
xe To dissipate her gloom. 
vs Thus was she throned, and even now, 
nd Though ruin sits above her fane, 
he Still must the pilgrim thought allow 
ns Her worship was not vain. 
ry. The fierce, untutored spirits quelled, 


And passion softened into grace, 
Attest the godlike sway she held 


To bless the human race. — F, 8, E. 
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Ir is a strange, and in some measure 
an unaccountable fact, that English li- 
terature, complete as it is in almost all 
its branches, should be deficient in dis- 
courses devoted to the commemoration 
of the illustrious dead. No nation has 
been more prolific in the various depart- 
ments of knowledge; and yet no one 





has allowed its sages and its heroes to 
pass, in this respect, so quietly to the 
tomb. While the literature of France is 
full of the most splendid productions de- 
voted to the celebration of the virtuous 
and the mighty, England appears -to 
have forgotten this interesting mode of 
rendcring homage to her departed sons. 
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If we are told that this province of let- 
ters has been neglected on account of 
its insignificance, we reply, that no.ef- 
fort can be nobler nor more important 
than that which enforces, by the sub- 
lime aids of eloquence, lessons of lofty 
emulation, derived from the virtues of 
the most distinguished of mankind. 

For a deficiency so obvious, there 
must be some adequate cause. We are 
unwilling to believe that the expression 
of Cicero, “nil citius arescit lachry- 
ma,” is truer of the English, than of 
their neighbours; and we are quite as 
unwilling to ascribe any differerice to 
an inferior capacity for the cultivation 
of letters. 

For a solution of this difficulty we 
offer the following observations, 

There is, in the character of the 
French, a far greater degree of enthu- 
siasm, than nature has been pieased 
to infuse into the composition of the 
Englishman. The latter measures all 
his actions by the line of his reason; 
and the orator who seeks to move him, 
must convince his understanding, or 
fail. The former, on the contrary, is 
open to the deceptions of a warm ima- 
gination, and may be guided at will by 
the artful management of his passions. 
The consequence is such as might have 
been anticipated. A French rhetori- 
cian applies himself to the graces of 
eloquence, for he is aware that by these, 
his ends are to be compassed. An En- 
glish orator, with equal tact, fortifies 
himself with logic, well assured that 
his object is accomplished, as soon as 
conviction is secured. 

It is owing to this difference in the 
national characteristics, that the ex- 
préssion of moral feeling is pitched 
upon a higher key among the French. 
A Frenchman, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, is enchanté, ravi, at the least suc- 
cess of his friend. An Englishman 
listens with the most philosophic calm- 
ness, and contents himself with a sim- 
ple expression of gladness. We are 


SS 

unwilling to believe that the ravisee- 
ment of the former is in reality a 
warmer feeling than the gladness of 
the latter: but these phrases are suffi- 
cient to illustrate our position, that 
when nature gave warmth of imagina- 
tion to one people, and withheld it in 
some measure from another, she ad- 
vanced the first much nearer to the at- 
tainment of the graces of rhetoric. Of 
this opinion was Dr. Blair, when he ad- 
mitted that there was more in France 
of what might be justly called elo- 
quence, than in any other nation in Eu- 
rope. 

All that we mean to attribute to the 
French in these observations, is a more 
universal aptitude for eloquence, owing 
to a peculiar national. organization, 
They live, as it were, upon the very 
confines of fancy; and as a few grada- 
tions conduct them to its most impas- 
sioned flights, the orator may allow 
himself full scope, with perfect confi- 
dence in the sensibility of his audience. 
An Englishman, passionately eloquent, 
seems out of the element for which na- 
ture had destined him ; and the undue 
excitement can only be justified by the 
greatness of the subject, or the extreme 
brilliancy of the execution. It is scarce- 
ly necessary to add, that as the feelings 
of the auditory are to be mastered 
only by extraordinary exertions of the 
mightiest genius, the success of an ora- 
torical effort is always problematical. 

As for the English language, we con-. 
sider it quite as well adapted to the 
purposes of rhetoric as any other; and 
a-great orator can produce with it, re- 
sults as affecting and as powerful. We 
need only repeat the talismanic names 
of Sheridan, Burke, and our own Hen- 
ry, to convince the reader of the rheto- 
rical affluence of our native language, 
when obedient to the behests of a mas- 
ter spirit. The fault, if any there be, 
of a limited stock of eloquence, rests 
entirely with those from whom we have 
derived our literature. It is not sur- 
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prising that little should be left to an- 
swer the calls of elegant learning, after 
the large drafts of the bar, the pulpit, 
and the legislative assemblies. 
It is sincerely to be regretted by eve- 
ry lover of letters, that these causes 
have operated upon the department of 
eulogiums. There is no field that of- 
fers to the orator a finer. opportunity 
for display, and none in which success 
is so brilliant and so dazzling. It is the 
debateable ground that separates the 
subject of the secular orator from the 
lofty theme of the divine ; and it is here 
that they can meet, without invasion on. 
the one part, or descent on the other. 
The eulogist finds before him an au- 
dience moulded to his purpose. Drawn 
together by a strong feeling of admira- 
tion for the worthy to be commemorat- 
ed, they imbibe with facility all the 
feelings that agitate the mind of the 
speaker: they rejoicé with him in the 
triumphs of his subject, and mourn with 
no ordinary sympathy when he touches 
upon the great conclusion of all human 
grandeur. Nor is-his labour void of 
practical utility ; for no lesson of human 
experience can be so impressive, as 
that which derives its authority from 
the virtues of those, whose lives are 
canonized by death. It is to these, and 
to these alone, that funeral discourses 
properly belong. We are aware that 
they have been too frequently employ- 
ed in celebrating the insignificant and 
the unworthy ; but this is the ordinary 
abuse of the wisest institutions. If the 
reader is desirous of seeing an elegant 
specimen of empty rhetoric, we would 
refer him to the eloquent Flechier’s 
eulogy of Madame D’Aiguillon, 


¢, save 26 ou le bon sens expire 
Dans le travail de parler sans rien dire. 


There is no instance of the true sub- 
lime, more elevated than the first sen- 
tence of Massilton’s panegyric upon 
Louis XIV. The mighty monarch 
whose very word was glory, lay extend- 





——_ 
ed upon his bier in all the impressive 
magnificence of a regal funeral. The 


‘solemn hangings, recalling the brilliant 


recollection of the pomp that had pas- 
sed away, spoke vividly to the heart a 
warning lesson of human nothingness.’ 
With these adventitious aids, Massillon 
rose from his seat, and gazing at the 
wreck of grandeur before him, broke 
the awful silence: “ God only is great,” 
said the inspired preacher ; and all was 
again, for a moment, still as the tomb. 

- A contrast to this eloquent exclama- 
tion is to be found at the close of the 
peroration of D’Alembert’s Eloge de 
Massillon. The learned Academician 
does not appear to have been inspired 
by the eloquence of his subject, when 
he wrote the following sentence: “The 
Academy which enjoyed his presence 
so, seldom, cannot indeed feel deeply 
his loss: it has, however, the consola- 
tion of seeing his place supplied by M. 
Le Duc de Nivernois, who has become 
his successor.” Massillon and Niver- 
nois! Le Roi est mort—vive le Roi! 

Strange as it may appear, the critical 
Laharpe says of this very sentence, 
“ The eulogium of Massillon could not 
have been more happily terminated.” 
The French eulogists are always un- 
happy when they fall upon titles. 
Flechier, after an eloquent descrip- 
tion, breaks out into the following ele-~ 
vated strain : “ Such, says he, were the 
life and the death of this most high and 
mighty prince Henry de la Tour d’Au- 
vergne, Viscount of Turenne, Marshal 
General of the King’s Armies, and Co- 
lonel General of the Light Cavalry.” 


“ Hail, great Dalhousie, glorious god of war, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Karl of Mar!” 


It is an axiom settled by general con- 
sent among critics from the time of 
Longinus, that freedom is the true 
nurse of eloquence ;.and we believe that 
the progress of our own country has not 
belied the wisdom of the maxim. Our 
limits will not permit us to enlarge up- 
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on the merits of those distinguished ora- 
tors, by whom the various branches of 
rhetoric have been amply illustrated. 
It is barely necessary to remind the 
reader, that with us, at least, the.de- 
partment of eulogies has not been ne- 
glected. The remembrance is yet fresh 
of the innumerable funeral discourses 
which were delivered upon a late occa- 
sion, in the cities, villages, and even in 
the open fields of our extensive coun- 
try. Several of these employed the 
best abilities of the nation, and were in 
every respect worthy of their authors 
and the occasion. 

In this, as in the other branches of 
liberal pursuit, a distinguished lead was 
taken by the American Philosophical 
Society. It is honourable to this asso- 
ciation, that the example it has offered 
has been as much distinguished by the 
taste of their choice, as by the success 
of the result, Only five eulogiums have 
been pronounced by order of the socie- 
ty ; and no one will impeach the justice 
of the award, who knows that the wor- 
thies so distinguished were Franklin, 
Rittenhouse, Priestley, Jefferson, and 
Tilghman. 

The eulogium lately pronounced by 
Mr. Duponceau, on the last of this 
honourable list, is such a composition as 
might have been expected from the 
eminent abilities of the author, and the 
reputation of the society from which it 
emanates. It is a discourse replete 
with.the fruits of well matured reflec- 
tion. The style is remarkable for its 
simple dignity, its perspicuity. and ele- 
gance. We perceive in it the exercise 
of a philosophic mind, whose general 
quality is manly strength, though, like 
the Hercules of the Grecian sculptor, 
it is susceptible of the polish of the 
graces. Such should be the style of 
every discourse delivered before a grave 
and scientific institution. A popular as- 
sembly may be addressed with all the 
power of rhetoric, and the orator is 
even allowed to call to his aid the ad- 














vantages of ornament : but a gratuitous 
attempt to rouse the feelings, is an in- 
sult upon the intellects of those who 
have made philosophy the object of 
their pursuit, 

Taking Mr. Duponceau’s discourse 
as.a favourable specimen of the Ameri- 
can Eulogium, we remark an essential 
difference from the Gallic prototype. 
A French orator, without regard to the 
change of time or place, scatters the 
flowers of his eloquence with equal 
profuseness, whether addressing a mix- 
ed assembly, or his brother Academi- 
cians. The actions of his hero, however 
unequal their merits, are all detailed in 
the same style of poetic elevation. We 
frequently imbibe the noblest lessons of 
morality, embellished by the splendid 
graces of language ; but the general re- 
sult impressed upon the mind, is admi- 
ration of the orator, rather than of the 
hero, Display appears to be the great 
object ; and it is too frequently obtained 
at the expense of the legitimate subject 
of the orator. The American eulogist 
pursues a different track. He confines 
himself to an accurate delineation of 
character, in plain but perspicuous lan- 
guage, without either seeking or dis 
daining the advantages of eloquence. It 
is the orator that speaks, but the hero 
alone is to be seen. From the actions of 
a whole life (for our eulogies are essen- 
tially biographies,) the springs of the 


x 


mind are laid open to the view ; and the . 


hearer departs with an intimate know- 
ledge of the character, which before 
had been the object of an indefinite ad- 
miration. We conceive, therefore, that 
French panegyrics may produce the 
effect, so much dreaded by the al 
cients, of poisoning the springs of histo- 
ry; while the American eulogies are 
portraits, drawn from the life, that will 
materially aid the labours of the philo 
sophic historian. 

The exordium of the discourse of Mr. 
Duponceau is neat andhappy:— =. 

« A short time only has elapsed since 
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we were assembled in sad commemora- 
tion of our former President, Thomas 
Jefferson. A like melancholy occasion 
calls us together. The chair of Frank- 
lin is again shrouded in mourning. Our 
excellent President, William Tilghman, 
is no more.” 

“ This Society has now existed nearly 
sixty years. During forty-six of that 
period, three illustrious Presidents, 
Franklin, Rittenhouse, and Jefferson, 
successively filled the chair. Three 
others in turn have succeeded them, 
who, with Jefferson, have died within 
the short period of the last nine years. 
Death seems to lave taken his aim at 
the seat that was first occupied by the 
great Franklin, as if to remind us that 
neither superior wisdom, nor exalted 
virtués, are a shield against ‘his uner- 
ring shafts.” 


“T shall not, therefore, when address- 
ing you, who, like me, were the person- 
al friends of the deceased, endeavour 
torevive, by pathetic touches, that poig- 
nant sorrow, with which we were ell 
affected at his death, and which the 
lenient hand of time has begun to as- 
suage., Grief has had its day, and must 
give place to sentiments more dignified, 
more worthy of our exalted: nature as 
men, and more consistent with our 
principles as members of a Philosophi- 
cal Association. This Society had 
other views in instituting public eulo- 
giums of their departed Presidents, than 
to indulge private feelings; they wish- 
ed to hold up the lives and characters 
of those distinguished men as examples 
for the imitation of others, and at the 
same time to preserve a memorial of 
those whom they delighted to honour, In 
future times, when centuries shall have 
passed away, this gallery of portraits 
will be viewed with the highest interest 


by. our successors; and that interest 
will increase as ages roll on, and as the 
mist of time shall cast an additional 
shade of grandeur over the men and 
the scenes of the present day.” 

Mr. Duponceau’s remarks upon the 
merits of the Chief Justice’s legal opi- 
nions, abound in correct criticisms and 
profound reflections. The reader will 
obtain from them a brief, but compre- 
hensive view of the gradual improve- 
ments that have been made in the 
‘science of jurisprudence ; and more par- 
ticularly in that beautiful system of 
equity so peculiarly our own, The 
view of the mind of Tilghman present- 
ed in the conclusion of the discourse, is 
an able and complete delineation of 
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character. No one can rise from it, 
without a feeling of reverence for the 
excellent man, who once so well de- 
served these high commendations, 

We quote the last passage :-— 

“But he will live long in our remem- 
brance. This is not the last time that 
we shall indulgé in the recollection of 
his virtues. Often will his name be on 
our lips, and long will his memory re- 
main in our hearts. It will be, however, 
a consolation to us, that the emanations 
of his luminous mind still remain a bles- 
sing to our age, and to future genera- 
tions. As a philosopher, and as a jurist, 
his name shall be honoured among u’, 
through a long series of ages.” 

. “When at some distant day, posteri- 


ty, pointing to the list of our departed . 


Presidents, shall ask, Who was Tilgh- 
man? What merits entitled him to this 
dignified station? They will be answer- 
ed, he seated philosophy on the bench 
of justice ; philosophy in return, placed 
him in the seat of her Franklin and her 
Jefferson. And posterity will exclaim 
with one voice, he could not have ob- 
tained a nobler reward, nor could it 
have been more justly bestowed.” ; 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Waues desolate and lorn we stray, o’er life’s tumultuous sea, 

And every hope that smiled at first, has vanished fleetingly, 
When death or coldness has destroyed or parted from our side 
The friends on whom in early days we looked with joy and pride; 
When sickness hath effaced the bloom of gladness from the brow, 
And the bright eye of joyfulness hath lost its former glow, 

If o’er the cloudy scene there come one pure, one heavenly ray 
Of woman’s fond, devoted love, to chase those clouds away, 

The blasted hopes that gilded youth with such deceitful beams, 
In her bright presence are forgot, or thought on but as dreams; 
The friends, the dearest friends that spread, in life’s fresh morning hours, 
The pathway of our pilgrimage with verdure and with flowers, 
Tho’ death has stretched them in the dust, we quell the rising tear, 
And think with rapture we have yet one friendship far more dear, 
And if disease, with felon power, should bow the languid head, 
And draw its train of torturers around the tedious bed, 

Oh! then is woman’s kindness felt, her soft, untiring care, 

Her gentle offices of love, her mild and soothing air; 

When leaning o’er the couch of pain, the mildness of her eye 
Beams like a speck of purity amid a lowering sky, 

The music of her voice, it falls upon the sick man’s ear 

So sweetly, he almost forgets his misery to hear.— 

And in the flush of youthful joys, when hope with beckoning mien 
Points down the vista of our lives to many a joyful scene, 

When pleasure seems but dawning on a world where all is gay, 
And every thing around us looks too bright to pass away, 

Then does not lovely woman shed her influence o’er the soul, 
And add the last, best, magic touch of splendour to the whole? 
Does not her aspect give an air of witchery to the view, 

Which wanting her, had wanted, then, its purest, loveliest hue? 
It does—and as through life we roam, whate’er our fate may be, 
In pleasure’s honied bowers to sit, or pine in misery, 

It is her love which gives to joy its bright enticing hue, 

It is her love that can destroy the pangs of sorrow too. 8, 6, Fe 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ON THE CHARACTER OF THE DELAWARE INDIANS, 
COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE FIVE NATIONS, 


Ir is remarkable, that, in the various {| among the different races of which they 


works which have treated of the men- || were composed. Authors seem to have 
tal qualities of our aborigines, but little |] loosely classed all Americans, and 
distinction has generally been made.i] ascribed the peculiarities of tribes and 
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individuals to the whole; as some wri- 
ters form: a character for their white 
successors, from the combined attti- 
butes of the Carolinian, the Kentuckian, 
and the New-Englander. We should 
not, however, look for more accuracy 
in the records preserved of a body of 
men, who seem to have been generally 
viewed, in the manner in which our 
settlers regard the forest, as so much 
substance of which the ground was to 
be “cleared”—as the holders of so 
much “ title to be extinguished.” 

We can discover no good reason. for 
supposing thet all Indians must, of ne- 
cessity, possess the same character, be- 
cause they are alike of a copper colour, 
any more than that the French, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Germans have an ex- 
act resemblance, because they are all 
white. ‘The Indians are of different 
races, as is abundantly evinced by their 
traditions and political institutions, and 
most conclusively by their languages. 
There will, we think, be no difficulty 
in pointing out an equally important 
distinction in their characters. 

Neither would I agree with those 
who would decry all inquiry into the 
habits and feelings of Savages, as be- 
ing matters of an interest inferior to 
that which we feel in the records of ci- 
vilized man. The analysis of the human 
emotions is best performed among the 
simpler and unadulterated specimens 
of the species. Physicians tell us that 
one of the richest sources of physiolo- 
gical facts, consists in the study of those 
inferior animals which nature presents 
to our sight, in a progressive series ; so, 
ina less involved state of civilization, 
we see man, as it were, unravelled, and 
his real motives and feelings deprived 
of the complexity of artificial life. 

It is not difficult to show, by a refer- 
ence to historical documents, as well as 
to tradition, (a tradition unmixed with 
fable, and extending through but a sin- 
gle century, among a people well aware 





of the duty of discriminating between 
truth and falsehood,) that a great dif- 
ference existed between the temper 
and habits of the natives who occupied 
our coast, and those of the Five Nations, 
or the Mauqua race. The former, as 
is well known, belonged to the various 
branches of the great Delaware family; 
whose affinities, quite as real; though 
not so close, as was expressed »by the 
style usually employed by the Indians, 
extended much further than is com- 
monly supposed. Our distinguished 
townsman, Mr. Duponceau, has ascer- 
tained, as well from the names of rivers, 
localities, and distinguished men, as 
from a vocabulary sent him by’ Presi- 
dent Jefferson, that the nation of Pow- 
hatan spoke the Delaware language, 
with a slight dialectic variation; and 
the account of the language of the Nar- 
ragansett Indians* of Rhode Island, 
written by the celebrated Roger Wil- 
liams, and just published by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society, proves 
nearly the same thing to have been 
the case with regard to the latter. 
The Shawanese, who are said to have 
originally resided onthe river Savan- 
nah, and derived their name from the 
same etymology, spoke another dialect 
of the Delaware. The same, accord- 
ing to a native chief,* was the case with 
most of the Western tribes. On the 
other hand, the Tuscaroras, who re- 
sided upon the frontier of Virginia and 
North Carolina, were of the Mauqua 
stock; and were connected with the ° 
Five Nations by language and tradi- 
tional consanguinity, and about the be- 
ginning of the last century, by a politi- 
cal union. 

Historical celebrity, and that praise 
which men attach to warlike exploits, 
seem to have fallen, in a disproportion- 








* Vide the MS. of. Hendrick Aupaumut, 4 
Mohican chief, in the colleetion of the Historjeal 
Society of Pennsylvania. 
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ate share, upon the Mauquas. Gaining 
notoriety, at first, from their wars with 
the Indians in the French alliance, and 
from the final destruction, by. them, of 
the formidable nation of the Adiron- 
dacs or Algonquins,* they soon found 
themselves engaged in a long and 
wasting struggle with the European 
invaders. This lasted, with but little 
intermission, for thirty-four years; and 
the Five Nations continued, until the 
final overthrow of the French power, 
to be considered the bulwark of the 
English Colonies against their warlike 
and politic rivals of Canada. This 
circumstance engendered a sort of fa- 
vouritism; and the Mauquas, from their 
_ first treaty with the Dutch, were uni- 
formly regarded by the government at 
New-York as a more important body 
than any of the Indian nations which 
surrounded them. +For the purpose of 
extending their friendly influence, as 
well as in the ordinary course of trade, 
they were furnished with fire-arms, the 
effects of which they were prompt to 
try upon the tribes surrounding them to 
a great distance. The sudden exten- 
sion of their military prowess, which 
immediately ensued upon their being 
furnished with European arms, is noted, 
in distinct language, by the historian, ¢ 
Placed in a region which commanded 
a water communication to an immense 
distance in various directions, and be- 
ing furnished with the advantage of 
weapons, they scattered their roving 
* war parties over a great extent of ter- 
ritory, extending, however, chiefly over 
the Canadian lakes, and down the 
waters of the Alleghany and Susque- 
hanna; along which they proceeded 
by means of canoes, which, when not 
used, were concealed in the woods. In 
1684, when William. Penn had pur- 
chased part of the lands on the Dela- 
ware, and wished also to become mas- 





* Colden’s Five Nations, p. 29. et seq. 
t Ibid. 36. 


ter of a share of those situated: upon 
the Susquehannah, he found that, for 
these, he had to deal with the Five Na- 
tions. | No mention is made of any claim 
laid by these domineering tribes to the 
Delaware country. In the same man; 
ner, the Mohicans were in undisturbed 
possession of the lower territory on the 
Hudson river; and the tribes of New- 
England dreaded the Mauquas, not so 
much in the light of conquerors as in 
that of beings endowed with unusual 
ferocity, and -reported, not without 
foundation, to be cannibals.§ Addicted, 
by long habit, to war, furnished with 
superior arms, and fostered and coun, 
tenanced in their ambition by the 
whites, it is perfectly natural that the 
Mauquas should assume the attitude of 
conquerors, wherever their force or 
their local situation might place it in 
their power. Like the founders of the 
Mexican empire, driven to despair by 
the insults of their masters, the Algon- 
quins, they might become distinguished 
by their ferocity, and, at the same 
time, by their impetuosity and resolu- 
tion in war; and when, in after times, 
they found consequence partly earned: 
by their own exertions, partly thrust 
upon them by others, they would adopt 
that policy which induced Governor 
Clinton to call them, though on a small 
scale, the Romans of the New World 
The mixture of cunning and force, 80 
well expressed in the armorial bearings 
of King Henry VII, the lion with a fox’s 
tail, has been seldom, if ever, better 
exemplified than in the career of the 
Five Nations. They made war their 
study and delight; they exterminated 
the Erie Indians; they gradually, by 
the constant. succession of their wat 
parties, drove the western Indians as 








ee 


$ Colden’s Five Nations, p, 54. 55. 

§ Mohowatgsuck, or Mauquaiog, from Moho, 
to eat; the cannibals, or man-eaters, up into the 
west, two, three, or foure hundred miles from Us 
Rhode-Island Collections, p. 36. Also, vide Cok 
den, p- 147. . 
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far as Lake Huron; they held the Mo- 
hicans in check by the influence of the 
whites,* and the Delawares by the 
singular treaty described by Hecke- 
welder, in which the latter nation be- 
came women; they laid to the Susque- 
hannah country a claim which they 
could well support by their constant 
incursions; and harrassed in a distress- 
ing manner, the tribeson the Alleghany 
and in the mountains of Virginia. 

The assumption of superior rank is 
so natural a consequence, in the mind 
of a savage placed in these circum- 
stances, that we certainly need not 
wonder at their making it with suffi- 
cient readiness, when called upon by 
the whites to use it upon their allies, 
the Delawares. On the other hand, 
it may be fairly questioned whether 
the high predominance in civil polity 
frequently ascribed to these tribes has }} 
an adequate foundation. Proofs of this 
cannot be drawn from their military 
successes; for we have seen that, for 
these, they possessed peculiar advan- 
tages. The formsand manner of their 
association were exactly the same with 
those employed by the natives of the 
continent generally. Their meetings 
for political purposes were composed 
of chiefs, whose authority in the state 
was entirely in proportion to their per- 
sonal influence. No form, however 
faint, of a representative council, is de- 
scribed among them; and different 
tribes of their number frequently held 
partial councils, the resolutions of 
which were not, in every instance, sub- 
jected to a revision by the whole. Re- 
peated instances have. occurred, in 
which a part of the Five Nations has | 
gone to war while the remainder con- 
tinued at peace. Indeed, their general 
unison of action was probably ina great 
measure owing to the simple fact, that 
they found themselves an insulated 





and acknowledging a personal consan- 
guinity, amidst a long catalogue of na- 
tions who differed from them in both 
these pafticulars. From circumstances 
of this kind they sent an invitation to 
the Tuscaroras to occupy a seat among 
them; a measure which would proba- 
bly have taken place at a much earlier 
period, had the Mauqua body been’so 
well and so methodically organized as 
is frequently supposed. 

The nations of the sea coast, on the 


other hand, were. people of peaceable 


jj and indulgent habits. Having never 


been reduced to a degrading inferiority, 
they entertained no peculiar ferocity, 
and found it seldom necessary to have 
recourse to war, after their alleged de- 
cisive conquest and destruction of the ° 
unfortunate Alligewi. They enjoyed, 
when unmolested by the Mauquas, a 
territory sufficiently ample for cultiva- 
tion and hunting; a point well demon- 
strated by the indifference with which, 
when well treated, they admitted the 
white strangers into their soil. “Our 
brother Onas wants land, we have 
abundance, and can spare him some.” 
Such was the feeling which they fre- 
quently expressed. The benignity 
with which they entertained the new- 
comers is attested by numerous records. 
In New England, their behaviour was 
always friendly, till their jealousy was 
aroused; and even when war was com-~ 
menced, this seemed rather to arise 
from a fear of injury or contempt from 
the colonists, who assumed a superiority 
over them, and employed the captives 
taken from them as domestic servants, a. 
thing peculiarly hateful to the Indians, — 
than from an unwillingness to allow 
them a share of their lands. Generous, 
to a point of honour, of every thing they 
possessed, they were proportionably so 
of their territory, of which they pos- 
sessed.an exuberant supply. And, in- 





people, speaking a common language, 





* Colden, p. 35. ‘ 





deed, it is much to be doubted whether 
they actually entertained any very ac- 
curate idea of property in the soil, or 
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regarded it merely as their occupancy 
of it affected their present convenience. 
Many circumstances combine to favour 
the latter supposition : thus, when Penn 
made his famous purchases, and the 
price or presents were ‘exhibited, the 
latter were distributed among the Sa- 
chems residing a great distance round, 
forthe benefit of their respective tribes. 
Abundant testimony is afforded in the 
history of New Jersey, tending to show 
the familiar indifference with which 
the scattered Indian tribes permitted 
the formation of séttlements among 
them by the whites. Had the Dela- 
wares, at that time numerous and pow- 
erful, entertained the least jealousy of 
the Swedish colony, it would have been 
impossible. for the latter, on such a 
small scale, to continue to exist; ‘or, if 
it had preserved.its being, this would 
only have been through the medium of 
furious and sanguinary wars, of which 
the history of the colony leaves us no 
records; and any such suspicion would, 
again, have effectually prevented the 
peaceable settlement of Pennsylvania. 
It may be added that Delawares and 
Mauquas were frequently found inha- 
biting the same villages; and names 





expressive of the latter are found in 
the Delaware districts. * 

To the settlers in the earlier stages 
of the colonies, they showed the great- 
est kindness; frequently hunting for 
them, and supporting them by this 
means, through seasons of scarcity, 
More than one well accredited anec- 
dote is preserved among the traditions 
of the country, in which Indians have 
discovered and restored lost children. 

Amidst such a race, the establish- 
ment of our peaceful ancestry was pe- 
culiarly calculated to succeed; and the 
manners of the mild and benevolent 
Penn, closely resembling those which 
they have ascribed to their own Tam- 
many, were admirably suited to create. 
for him the greatest love and venera-. 
tion. The peculiar mode of worship 
adopted by his sect, that of silent ado- 
ration, was also well suited to their 
habits; and when he travelled among 
them, as he frequently did, for the pur- 
pose of holding religious meetings, -I 
have no doubt that the Delawares 
were altogether ready to believe that 
he moved under the immediate direc- 
tion of the Great Spirit. 


* Thus, Christiana creck was “ Mingo creek.” Mem. Hist. Soc. Penn, i. 63, 





We welcome another unknown correspondent in the following stanzas. It cannot be rfecessary to Know 


the writer of such verses as these before awarding the praise which is his due. 


They speak for him. 


in language which few know how to utter, but which all can feel and appreciate. Such communica- 


tions will be always acceptable, 


Ed. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE DEAD SOLDIER, 


we 


Voila la piéce finie ; allons souper. Charles XII. 


Thine was the death that many meet, 
That many deem the best ; 
To lay them down at glory’s fect 
To their eternal rest— 
For glory’s glittering toy to rave, 
And find the bauble in the grave! 


What ’vails it where we barter life? 
Whether upon the plain, 

Amid the spirit-stirring strife, 
Or on the stormy main? 

On land or sea, it (s the same; 

We die 3 and what to us is fame! 
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Why liest thoa stiff and idle there, 
Thy hand upon thy sword, 
While rapine shouts upon the air 
. His fearful signal word? 
Up, up ! and join the gathering clan 
Of human fiends that prey on man. 


Up and away ! the squadron’d horse 
Approach in fierce array ; 

They'll mar thy poor dishonor’d corse, 
And tread thy form away: 

Madly o’er faint and dead they pour, 

And hoof and fetlock smoke with gore. 


Thou heed’st me not; thou hearest not 
The trumpet echoing near ; 

And even the roaring cannon-shot 
Flies soundless by thine ear, 

Thy leader shouts—away, away / 

Ah, soldier! thou canst not obey ! 


An hour ago thou wert all life, 
With fiery soul and eye, 

Rushing amid the kindling strife, 
To do'thy best, and die— 

And now a gory mass of clay 

Is stretch’d upon the warrior’s way. 








——— 


Why are those trappings on thy form? 
‘The harness could not shield 
Thy bosom from the iron storm, 
That hurtled o'er the field, 
Men fled the terrors of thy brow— 
The vulture does not fear thee now ! 


A thousand like thyself, ah me! 

Are stretch’d upon the ground ; 
While the glad trump of victory 

Is pealing round and round: 
Hark, how the victors shout and cheer ! 
It matters not—the dead are here! 


Arise! the Pean rings aloud, 
The battle field is won; 
Up, up, and join the eager crowd, 
Before the booty’s done : 
What—wilt.not take the meeéd of toil, 
Thy share of glory and of spoil? 


Silent, and grim, and sad to view, 
Thou liest upon the plain 5 
To bleach or fester in the dew, 
The sun, the winds, the rain: 
What art thou now, poor luckless tool ? 
A murderer’s mark, a tyrant’s fool, H. D. B. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE ARTS AND ARTISTS. 
No. IT. 


Tur history of genius, like that of the 
human family, however diversified by 
incident, or coloured by external im- 
pressions, exhibits throughout, the same 
essential characters. We behold some 
one intellectual faculty in full and vig- 
orous exercise, energetic, determined, 
persevering ; imparting to its possessor 
a feeling of confidence, which may per- 
haps for a time be repressed, but 
which can only be extinguished with 
life itself. To alter it, would be to al- 
ter the nature of the man, an attempt 
alike vain and unprofitable. It may be 
variously modified by the associated 
disposition, and hence exhibit itself in 
gaiety and smiles; or, sullen and. sad, 
delight'in kindred gloom ; or be proud 





or flexible, mild or irascible. These 
are the adventitious trappings, often 
mistaken for the faculty itself; but no 
more a constituent part than is the face 
or the temper of an individual, In 
Milton, Michael Angelo, and Salvator 
Rosa, boldness and unconquerable firm- 
ness were the concomitants of their 
genius: Tasso, and Palladio, and Ra- 
phael, with a no less intimate convic- 
tion of their own powers, were, on the 
other hand, more readily swayed by 
opinion, and more sensitive to opposi- 
tion and rebuke. 

Brunelleschi, the architect of the Du- 
omo or Cathedral Church in Florence, 
when he first proposed raising in mid- 
air that magnificent cupola, the crown- 
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ing ornament of the city, was treated 
as a madman,—a compliment of cen- 
sure this, paid in all ages by the vulgar 
crowd to inventive genius, whenever it 
is found in advance of actual experi- 
ment. Plans without number had been 
proposed by other artists, but all were 
found defective in some one ‘particular 
or another; and overtures were once 
more made to Brunelleschi for his as- 
sistance. Asa reproof to their former 
arrogance, and an intimation that me- 
chanical means were never wanting to 
carry into effect what invention had 
once clearly prompted, he consented to 
submit his model to any person, who 
should be able to balance an egg on the 
surface of a smooth pavement. Vari- 


ous were the efforts made by the as- 
sembled artists -to perform this task, 
but all in vain, when he took the egg, 
and striking it against the pavement 
with just sufficient force to flatten the 
extreme point, it stood poised before 


them. Their astonishment at being 
thus baffled was evinced in angry re- 
proaches, in which they declared that 
if he had explained his meaning they 
could also have accomplished the feat. 
Doubtless, rejoined he, as you would 
have been enabled to, raise the cupola, 
after I had shown you, in my model, 
the manner of founding and supporting 
it. 

The accidents, as we are pleased to 
term them, by which geniusis often 
made to exhibit itself, and to strike 
into new paths, unseen by predeces- 
sors, and unprovided for by instrucfors, 
are, in truth, but evidences of the in- 
herent elastic power recovering its di- 
rection, and’ casting off the weight 
which distorted it.- Brunelleschi was, 
in early life,,a goldsmith and clock- 
maker, an employment demanding, to 
a certain extent, the same specific ta- 
lents ‘of construction and calculation, 
as those displayed in architecture ; 
though, to common apprehension, the 
change from working in gold, and the 





delicate machinery of time-piéces, to 
the erection of arches and cupolas, 
would seem to be a most abrupt tran- 
sition, 

Tothis great architect, is usually 
conceded the hohour of having revived 
the Greek style, not for the purpose 
of entirely supplanting, but of giving 
increased effect, and purer sculptural 
ornaments, to the then all pervading 
Gothic. A pupil of Donatello, he. ac- 
quired some reputation in sculpture 
also, and, like Michael Angelo, he was 
a favourite of the Muses. 

An instance ‘still more illustrative 
of the impelling force of genius in this 
department of the arts, is met with in 
the celebrated Claude Perrault, who, 
at first a physician, became subse- 
quently the most distinguished archi- 
tect of France. The facade of the 
Louvre, with its coupled ‘columns, is a 
majestic and enduring evidence of his 
original powers, and the best rebutter 
to the epigram of Boileau, written du- 
ring his quarrel with the artist. ‘The 
satire is not destitute of point, but is 
not the less misapplied :— 


“A UN MEDICIN.” 


“ Oui, j’ai dit dans mes vers qu'un célébre assassin, ° 
Laissant de Galien 1a science infertile, 
D’ignorant médecin devint macon habile: 
Mais de parler de vous je n’eus jamais dessein, 
Perrault, ma muse est trop correecte, 
Vous étes, je l’'avoue, ignorant medecin, 
Mais non pas habile architeete.” 


Bernini, the contemporary of Per- 
rault, and at that time the fashionable 
architect and sculptor of Italy, a man 
of all work, who could build.a theatre, 
paint the scenery for it, and play @ 
part on its boards, was invited to Patis 
by Louis XIV. by whom many la 
and a pension were bestowed on him, 
with the view of securing his continu 
ance ih France. . Happily the fickle 
Italian could not be induced to remain 
long absent from Rome, and though he 
prepared a plan for the Louvre, it was 
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never adopted, and the native artist 
had once more liberty to exert his 
talents. 

It is difficult to separate the brilliant 
era of French. architecture from the 
history of Louis XIV.; nor can we 
conceal from ourselves the melancholy 
fact, that the lavish expenditure of such 
immense sums by that prince, on roy- 
al palaces, was one of the causes which 
produced the subsequent impoverish- 
ment of the treasury, and the alarming 
increase of the national debt. It was 
this state of financial embarrassment 
which prepared the way for thet revo- 
lution, of which some of the bloodiest 
events, and the most degrading to roy- 
alty, occurred in the gardens and pa- 
lace of Versailles ; as if retributive jus- 
tice had selected this spot to visit on 
the person of Louis XVI, the enormous 
and tyrannical exactions, to which the 
people had been subjected by his pro- 
genitor Louis XIV. for its embellish- 
ment, 

In no way, perhaps, is the vanity, 
heedlessness, and improvidence of man 
so distinctly exhibited, and largely re- 
corded, as by architectural undertak- 
ings. From the hanging gardens of 
Babylon, and the pyramids of Egypt, 
down to the palace of Caserta, and the 
Pavilion at Brighton, we read of a suc- 
cession of monuments of the follies of 
princes, who, unable from deficient in- 
tellect, or unwilling by perverse dispo- 
sition, to have their names engraved in 
the hearts of their subjects, and trans- 
mitted by thé record of their good 
deeds with honour to posterity, have 
been content with the childish ambi- 
tion, of constructing fabrics to gratify 


their sensual tastes, or, in accordance. 


with the whim of some worthless fa- 
vourite, at the expense of the comfort: 
of a nation, and of the lives of thou- 
sands of its people. “So generally, also, 
have their extravagant plans gone ‘be- 
yond even their princely. means, de- 
rived from most ample revenues, that 
VoL, I, 





some of their edifices would seem to 
have been erected rather asa comme- 
moration of heartless folly, than as an 
evidence of good taste; since we not 
unfrequently see a part falling into de- 
cay and ruin, before the entire com- 
pletion of the structure. The Louvre 
begun under Henry IV. is yet unfinish- 
ed, The Palace at Caserta, near Na- 
ples, built under Charles III, after the 
designs of Vanvitelli, is of such vast 
extent, that the suites of apartments, 
furnished and decorated by succeeding 
princes, seem to be but a beginning of 
the great work. The apartments of 
the King are separated from those of 
.the Queen, by a gallery two hundred 
and twenty feet in length; a rare en- 
couragement for connubial sociability. 
‘Among the additions to this work, of 
a legitimate Bourbon, there are none 
more numerous and costly, than those 
made by Murat, the successful soldier, 
during his short reign—a lesson this, if 
lessons were of any avail, for family 
and regal pride, which fondly hopes, 
when planning such structures, to cre- 
ate a residence, that shall be the glory 
of the dynasty, and the residence of its 
princes, But, before the completion of 
the enterprize, revolutions remove, or 
death destroys; and strangers and 
enemies are placed in posséssion, to 
reap those enjoyments which the 
founders anticipated as an inheritance, 
by right divine, for their immediate 
posterity. ‘The Ducal Chapel, of San 
Lorénzo, or the Cafella Dei Depositi, 
was n by Cosmo, the first grand 
duke of Tuscany, who resolved on. 
raising a mausoleum for himself and 
progeny, which should surpass: in 
splendour all that had preceded it, 
Notwithstanditig this magnificent re- 
solve, the family became extinct by the 
death of Gaston, the last of the Medi- 
ci, without the mausoleum having been 
finished ; and it remains to this day in- 
complete—a monument, not of departed 
worth, but of the tasteless extrava- 
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gance and improvident vanity of the 
enslavers of theircountry. Princes who 
could thus idly squander the treasures 
of the state, were not of course able, 
even had they possessed the inclination, 
to continue the works commenced in 
the time of the republic, and hence 
the unfinished state in which we find 
the Church of Santa Croce, and some 
others of Florence. 

It was a rare felicity for Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, to survive the completion 
of his grand work, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral; and every reader must have 
warmly participated in the feelings of 
pleasure, with which the good old man 
regarded this fabric, to which, in the 
decline of life, and when too infirm to 
pursue his professional avocations, he 
caused himself to be carried once a 
year; as if to revive in his memory 
the earlier fond anticipations of hope, 
and the confidence of youthful genius. 
His satisfaction was not, however, 
without alloy; he could, indeed, gaze 
at one of the greatest architectural 
achievements of modern times; but he 
must have grieved when he reflected, 





that his own original, pure and splen- 
did designs had been, in a measure, 
thwarted by ill-timed parsimony, ora 
tasteless adherence to former customs, 
In vain, during the progress of the 
work, did he supplicate, in tears, the 
Duke of York, afterwards James IL, 
to desist from his purpose of having 
side oratories in the chuch. The 
Duke, anxious for the restoration of the 
Roman Catholic religion, was inexora- 
ble, and insisted on this addition, which 
broke in very much upon the beauty 
and simplicity of the first plan. Mi- 
chael Angelo was still more unfortu- 
nate in being doomed, if not condemned, 
by the so often eulogized Pope Leo X., 
to spgnd ten years of his life in cutting 
bad marble out of the quarries of Pie- 
tra Santa, and making a road for its 
conveyance to Rome, thus losing the 
time in which he might have been able 
to carry into effect, his own admirable 
and chaste designs, for the front of St. 
Peter’s. The world of taste would 
then have been saved the mortification 
of witnessing the present specimen of 
the elegant trifling of Maderna. x, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTALY MAGAZINE, 


THE EVENING STAR. 


Turns is a bright star that hangs over the west, 
And scatters a pale and pensive light 
On nature’s first, and loveliest rest, 
When the air is still, and the veil of night 
For a moment is stay’d in its downward flight, 
And seems to wreathe in many a fold 
The struggling cloud, that will not die, 
But strives, with its ruddiest flame of gold, 
To light the lost lustre again in the sky. 
And there,’while the shadows are blending beléw, 
The purple and crimson are seen to glow 
In red magnificence over the sun— 
For his brightest and softest hues are won. 








WOMAN. 
————————————— eens 
When the zephyr’s wing, and the swallow’s breast, 
Have left the rippling wave to rest; 
While evening’ $8 momentary hue, 
Has stolen away its paly blue; 
And that red tint, which loves to play” 
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a 5 And all its fading surface cheat, 
s, the Is like the hectic flush of day, 
es IL, A beauty mournful, sad, and sweet: a 





O then, how’brightly shines that star, 
As it lights the blue arch from its brilliant car, 
And seems to soften the scene below, 

With its mellow glance, and its radiant glow. 












exora- 
hich 
sean When it sleeps on the water that moveth not; 
Mie Or shines from the depths of the ocean dim, 
forte: Like a lamp that is lit in the coral grot, 
mned, While the mermaids are chanting their evening hymn;— 





When the lights from the wave, and the lights from the sky, 
Are meeting together in upper air; 
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f Pin And the wanderer feels—he knows not why, 

for its That they gleam on his bosom, and centre there— 
ng the 






And then, when the last flush has faded away, 
And the wide-spreading mantle of darkness increas’d; 
When the faint-trembling stars, in the westward that stray, 
Are met by the myriads, that rushefrom the east— 
When the far blazing planet, and silvery cluster, — 
The shadowy regions to rest are beguiling; 
And night, in her majesty, beauty, and lustre, 
Like a dream, on the slumber of nature is smiling — 
O then, how brightly shines that star, 
As it lights the blue arch from its brilliant-car ; 
And seems to soften the scené below, 
With its mellow glance, and its radiant glow. 




















WOMAN. 
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In the reign of James I..the hair of 





Aut the world acknowledges that wo- 













man is the fairest of creation’s works; 
and it is no less certain that, change 
her figure as often and as much as she 
will, (and her changes are neither few 
hor small,) she is equally beautiful and 
interesting. Lovely herself, she ren- 
ders all her varieties lovely. 








a lady rose high above her forehead, 
but did not curl; and the body seemed 
to be -rising out of-a tub. In the reign 
of Charles II.—I love to do things 
chronologically—the hair loosened, and 
fell in easy ringlets on the shoulders, 
and the figure resumed its natural ap- 
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pearance. The lady was now superla- 
tively beautiful, and the former straight 
hair and inflated person were abomina- 
ble. This was rather ungrateful, for 
they had been equally beautiful in their 
day. 

In the reign of William and Mary 
the head of a lady shot up into a tower 
of many stories; each diminishing in 
size, as it advanced in height, like those 
of the tower of Babel; and the beaux 
with long wigs paid their vows to tow- 
ering heads, while they would have 
turned their backs on heads of a sphe- 
rical or oval form. At this ‘time the 
hair of every lady became of a gris- 
ly white; and so exclusively beautiful 
was this colour, that if a woman had 
continued to appear with black, or 
brown, or auburn ringlets, she would 
have been noticed only to be avoided. 

The head of the lady lowered and 
the wig of the gentleman shortened, 
till the latter part of the reign of 
George II., when the standard of 
beauty, with regard to the female head, 
‘was its natural form. And, that no- 
thing extraneous might be alleged 
against it, the hair, which was now re- 
stored to its primitive colour, was 
combed straight back from the face, 
and nearly covered by a close-fitting 
cap. Still ladies were beautiful, and 
the round-headed were as much ad- 
mired as the tower-headed had been 
half a century before. As the head had 
contracted, the lower part of the per- 
son had dilated, till the head appeared 
a ball on the top of a pyramid. This 
was afterwards retrenched at the base. 
Men not only considered these differ- 
ent exuberances beautiful, but conde- 
scended to imitate them; in the in- 
stance of the tub, by their trunk hose; 
and in that of the pyramid, by the vo- 
luminous. and wadded skirts of their 
coats. 

Heads rose by degrees, and sides 
were reduced in a greater proportion, 
tii the early part of the reign of 
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George III., when the head of a lady 
was of a reasonable size, and her per- 
son had no farther extension than what 
a redundancy of dress might be sup- 
posed to create, But this moderation 
was little satisfactory. The head con- 
tinued to rise, and, im a period of 
twenty-two years, it attained an eleva- 
tion which would have made the former 
tower heads, if any had remained, blush 
at their own diminutive stature. The 
head did not now spring up perpen- 
dicularly, as it had before, but it in- 
clined backwards as it advanced in | 
height; and a lady would measure 
from half an ell to three quarters of a 
yard from the tip of her chin to the 
summit of the back of her head. Some 
skill was requisite to balance the new 
part of the head with the old, so that 
one neck might support the whole. 
The hair had now resumed its grisly 
hue; and black, brown, and aubum 
were no longer to be seen. Still, wo- 
man was lovely, and the usual growth 
of her head, and colour of her hair, 
added to her beauty. While a lady’s 
head had increased so prodigiously, it 
was right in the other parts of her 
dress to endeavour to keep it in counte- 
nance. 

Ever varying woman was not long 
content to be beautiful to such an ex- 
cess. Her head became more mode- 
rate in height, but it increased in width, 
till its powers of extension being ex- 
hausted, it sunk by degrees into its 
original form. What so hideous now 
as high heads, or wide heads? What 
so charming, so exquisite as real heads? 
Dandies, with unsophisticated cropped 
hair, soon became devoted to natural 
heads, with natural and shining curls. 

The waist of a lady has varied from 
half a yard in length to three inches, 
and both extremes have been equally 
admired, and every intervening de- 
gree has been as beautiful as either 
extreme. When the waist was at its 
greatest length, half the bust was 
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given to the arms, and this was the 
model of elegance. The shoulders 
continued to expand, and the shape as- 
sumed the form of a sugar loaf revers- 
ed: this was elegance itself. 

Woman still charms us with her 
shining curls; when she dines or dances, 
she adds flowers, or feathers, or jewels; 
when she goes abroad, her head is sur- 
rounded by a halo five times “larger 
than ever painter gave to the Virgin 
Mary. The lower half of her person 
presents us with the figure of a bell, 
and the width of her shoulders is al- 
most incredible. The magnitude of 
the upper part of her arms—but I feel 





incompetent to the description—we 
have only to look at the figures of cos- 
tume in the recent numbers of La 
Belle Assemblée, to be convinced that 
all former ages have been mistaken in 
their ideas of female beauty, and that 
no future age can surpass the present. 

I have proved that woman is ever 
more beautiful inthe present form than 
in any of the preceding. Let then my 
fair readers indulge every extrava- 
gance of fancy in-their external, ap- 
pearance, nor fear to diminish the num- 
ber, or lessen the atdeur of their ad- 
mirers, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE DYING BRIDE. 


Nor yet—not—dearest! yet depart! 
O close not yet thy fading eye; 

For still hope whispers that thou art 
Not yet, my love! ordain’d to die. 


Do I not feel thy soft pulse beat— 
Thy young heart flutter kind and true? 
With mine those looks again shall meet— 
Thy cheeks assume a healthier hue. 


Although that cheek be thin and wan, 
I see reviving lustre burn; 

And though its wonted charms be gone, . 
Methinks some newer ones return. 


Sweet! dost thou cast thy pale arms round 
My neck, and draw me to thy breast ? 
Thy lips move—ah! they yield no sound— 
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But I can read their mute request. 


Come, I will warm thy wasted lip— 
O God! the strangely cold caress! 
The breath’s sepulchral that I meet— 
The form is stiff’ning that I press! 


Once more—thou young dead bride, once more :— 
Thy hands relax—thine hour is past! 

Yet once again, ere all be o’er— ‘ 
That kiss, swect phantom! was the last! 7" B, 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


EXCURSION TO IONA. 


Where rest from mortal coil the mighty of the Isles.” 


“ Tona’s piles, 
Sevtt. 


Wuew on a ramble, a few years 
since, in the west of Scotland, I cros- 
sed the sea to Mull, and landed at 
Tobermory, where happening to find a 
steamboat from Glasgow, I joined the 
company in an excursion to the 
** Isles.” 

We parted from Tobermory at sun- 
rise on the third of July, 1823. A 
brighter day never dawned on the 
ocean, and scarcely 4 wave was to be 
seen on the expanse of its waters. Our 
party was numerous and of various na- 
tions—English, Scotch, French, and a 
solitary American; but all seemed in- 
spired by a common enthusiasm aris- 
ing from the novelty of our situation. 
Shade of St. Columb! wouldst thou 
have dreamed it? Twenty persons, 
differing in religion, in language, and 
in customs, were here assembled in a 
bark propelled by steam, and travers- 
ing the Atlantic for the sole purpose of 
visiting the Isles of Staffa and Iona! 
I grant we did not go, like the pilgrims 
of old, to kneel at the shrine of the Vir- 
gin, nor to bestow our offerings in the 
Chapel of St. Oran ; but we desired to 
behold the monuments of a buried age, 
and to contemplate past events amidst 
the scenes that gave them birth. 

On turning the headland of Ownish, 
several islands opened on the view; 
and pursuing now a southern direction, 
we passed between Ulva and the bleak 
cliffs of Treshnish. We next saw a 
small, lonely island, with rocky and 
precipitous shores; this was the cele- 
brated Staffa. It presents a long pali- 
sade of black rocks three hundred feet 
high, and arranged with a regularity 








almost unexampled in nature. These 
rocks consist of vertical columns of 
basalt, surmounted by a bed of smaller 
ones irregularly disposed ; so that the 
latter are, in respect to the former, 
what the roof of a building is to. its 
walls. I was particularly gratified 
with the entrance to Frneau’s Cave; 
it. resembles a vast gothic: arch, and 
forcibly reminded me of. Virgil’s de- 
scription of the Sibyl’s grot. Thelevel 
of the sea forms the floor of this im- 
mense cavern, and we entered it ina 
skiff. All is profound silence, broken 
only by the voice of the stranger, or 
the dashing ‘of the waves in tempestu- 
ous weather. The walls of this sin- 
gular place, are formed of upright co- 
lumns in close contact, which embrace 
an area of two hundred and forty feet 
in length. What solemn grandeur! 
What amazing regularity! Truly, 
thought J, this is the Temple of Na- 
ture fashioned by Omnipotence. Who 
can behold and not admire? who can 
contemplate and not worship ? 

The reverberations of Fingal’s Cave 


are very surprising. The voice, when | 


loud, occasions a succession of echoes, 
and the firing of a pistol gives rise to 
many deafening reports like those of 
cannon in the openair. This effect was 
agreeably modified when an old boat- 
man, a good personification of Nep- 
tune, sung a Gaélic song; and the 


-echoed tones of the bugle were pecu- 


liarly agreeable: all the notes, from 
the highest to the lowest, were several 
times distinctly repeated, until they 
at length became inaudible towards the 
entrance) of the cavern, 


This pleasing 
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phenomenon | long since led the High- 
landers to give the place the name of 
Uaim Binn, or the Musical Cave. 

On emerging from the cavern, we 
landed on another part:of the. island, 
where I amused myself by. walking 
among the rocks, and observing the oc- 
cupations of my fellow. voyagers. A 
great majority of them were students of 
the University of Edinburgh, who were 
beguiling the vacation by a Highland 
ramble. Most of these young men 
were acquainted with some branch of 
Natural History, and they had here an 
opportunity of indulging their predi- 
lections. I observed one of these dis- 
ciples of Linneus, examining the rocks 
with as much scrutiny, as a virtuoso 
would bestow on a fine picture; then 
taking a hammer from his pocket, he 
struck off a fragment, wrapped it care- 
fully in paper, and put it in a wallet 
that hung by his side. 

My attention was next arrested vp 
two junior votaries who were engaged 
in catching insects: they were exult- 
ing in the capture of a large beetle, 
which they had impaled on the bottom 
of a wafer-box. . Not far off sat a tall, 
bony Scotsman, who was spreading 
some delicate plants on blotting paper. 
“How do you succeed in your collec- 
tions,” said I, “for myself I have not 
observed a flower upon this island.” 
“That proves you are no botanist ;” 
replied the student: “I have found 
many, and have only to regret that I 
have but an hour longer to remaiti 
here.” He then produced a small, 
white flower, of which he enthusiasti- 
cally pronounced the name :. this, 
though old to the learned, was new to 
me, and I have forgotten it: but the 

joy of the miner, when he discovers the 
golden vein, could not surpass. that of 
this votary of nature, among the weeds 
of Staffa. Fortunate science! said I, 
which combines instruction and. amuse- 
ment, and which may be sfully 





courted in the most desolate and in- 
hospitable regions. 

One or two sentimental spirits had 
seated themselves on the summit of the 
island, and gazed with silent rapture 
on the scene before them; while ona 
rocky peak stood a good citizen, from 
the south, gun in hand, which, ever and 
anon, he discharged at the gulls, and 
other hitherto unmolested tenants of 
these solitudes, ~ 

When we left the uninhabited shores 
of Staffa, several of the passengers bu- 
sily engaged themselves in taking views 
of the place.' The finest of these is ob- 
tained about two hundred yards to the 
south of the island, and embraces most 
of those features which have given such 
celebrity to this miracle of nature... 

Six miles beyond Staffa is the vene- 
rable Iona, once the sepulchre of kings, 
and the sanctuary of religion and learn- 
ing. Its shorgs are low, but gently rise 
into hills towards the centre of the 
island, where there are some rocky 
cliffs which, at a distance, look not un- 
like.a fortification. On turning a small 
promontory we beheld some-gothic ru- 
ins, which; with the crumbling walls of 
other buildings, were spread over an 
extensive plain, like the remains of a 
deserted city. We now landed on a 
beach strewed with fragments of rock, 
and were soon surrounded by numbers 
of the inhabitants. They all bore 
marks of abject poverty, were badly 
clothed, and,. to appéarance, scantily 
fed. They could not speak a word of 
English, and exhibited a remarkable © 
apathy both in their mannets.and their 
countenances: The. children were 
more active; they thronged around us, 
and having gazed for some time with 
vacant surprise, commenced a traffic 
with small shells and pebbles which 
they had collected on the beach. . 

These people, about three hundred 
in number, live in a miserable hamlet, 
flanked by the sea on one side, and by 
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the ruins on the other. The habita- 
tions are low thatched cabins, with mud 
walls, and a most cheerless aspect, so 
that I was at first disposed to consider 
this lonely isle as the Ultima Thule of 
civilization and comfort. 

We next entered the ruins to com- 
mune with antiquity. One of the first 
objects that met my view was a woman 
bent double with age and decrepitude. 
Her eyes were hollow and sightless; 
her arms had dwindled to a spectral 
emaciation, and her mind was sunk into 
fatuity. She sat in a corner of the once 
majestic Cathedral, leaning against the 
wall, and did not raise her head as we 
passed. We ipvoluntarily paused to 
gaze on this melancholy object, which 
appeared to be rather some time-worn 
statue, from a dilapidated altar, than a 
being clothed with humanity. Whether 
she had chosen her present situation in 
order to excite our charity, or whether 
it was from a devotional motive, I could 
not learn; but none withheld alms from 
so deplorable an object. What a scene 
for contemplation! a mind—a body—a 
temple—all in promiscuous ruin! 

Our guide was the schoolmaster of 
the island. He was apparently about 
fifty years of age, wore a shabby suit of 
black cloth, and assumed an air of 
great importance. He took it for 
granted we were totally unacquainted 
with the history of the place, and soon 
fatigued us with officious remarks, I 
therefore left him, and walked alone 
among the desolate ruins, 

Perhaps the reader will pardon me 
for adverting to the history of ' Iona, 
which I will endeavour to do as briefly 
as possible. ‘This island appears from 
remote antiquity to have been devoted 
to religious purposes, and it was among 
the last places abandoned by the Dru- 
ids: they were succeeded in the sixth 
century by the Culdees, a Christian 
sect headed by the renowned St. Co- 
lumb, who left Ireland to convert the 
Scots. His mission was successful, 





and he adopted Iona as his residence, 
whence it assumed the name of Jcolm- 
kill which it yet retains. He founded 
an Abbey, obtained for it many impor- 
tant privileges, and lived to see it flou- 
rish beyond his expectations. He died 
in 597; and for two centuries after. 
wards this little island continued to in- 
crease in wealth and importance, It 
was even an_ object of pilgrimage, re- 
ceiving valuable presents from the 
neighbouring kings and princes, who 
esteemed no earthly honour superior 
to that of burial in the sepulchre of St, 
Oran. 

But after Iona had been for ages. the 
retreat of learned men, and the reposi- 
tory of numerous valuable records dur 
ing the anarchy of the feudal «ra; its 
wealth and celebrity became the causes 
of its misfortunes, and offered an irre- 
sistible temptation to the predatory 
Danes, who were at that time the ter- 
ror of Britain. Accordingly in the 
year 807 they made a formidable de- 
scent, and with fire and sword reduced 
the edifices to ruin, and almost depopu+ 
lated the island. ‘They continued to 
inhabit it for several years, until they 
had drained it of its resources, and ren- 
dered it too unproductive for their ra- 
pacious mode cf life. 

It was subsequently again occupied 
by a monkish order; but the establish- 
ment continued to dwindle, until the’al- 
most total abolition of the Catholic re- 
ligion in Scotland gave a final blow'te 
the importance of Iona. 

At present it forms a miserable con- 
trast to its former condition, and the 
extensiveness of its ruins affords the 
principal evidence of its ancient cele- 
brity. Among the dilapidated buildings 
are. seen the Cathedral, St. Oran’s 
Chapel, the Nunnery, the Chapel of 
the Virgin, and many, cloisters: besides 
these there are numerous inferior build- 
ings, singularly wrought wae 
stone crésses, &c. 

The Cathedral is a Gothic structure, 
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of which the walls, the carved windows, 
and the’ quadrangular tower are still 
standing; but even these are fast crum- 
bling beneath the hand of time. The 
Chapel of St, Oran is thought to be the 
oldest ruin on the island; it was once 
the great sepulchre, in which were 
at different times deposited the bodies 
of fifty kings, together with most of the 


Lords of the Isles. There is in Mac- | 


beth an allusion to this spot as the royal 
burial-place, when Rosse interrogates 
Macduff respecting the remains of the 
murdered king. 


Rosee... Where is Duncan’s ‘hody? 
Macduff. Carried. to Cohwes-kill, 
The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, _ 
And guardian of their bones. _ 


What a change! That earth which 
was once the funereal heritage of kings 
is how accessible to the beggar, and 
their dust is mingled in the same grave. 

In Collins’ Ode on the “ Supersti- 
tions of the Scotch Highlanders,” there 
is the following. beautiful allusion to 
the tombs of Iona: 


* Beneath the showery west 
The mighty kings of three fair® realme are laid ; 
Once foes perhaps, together now they rest; | 
No slaves revere them and no wars invade, 
Yet frequent now at midnight’s solemn hour 





* Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. 


The rifted citi their yawning cells unfold, 
And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power, 
In pageant’ robes, and wreathed with sheeny gold, 
-And on their twilight tombs aerial couneil hold.” 
The marble effigies of knights, war- 
riors, and monks, shattered and head- 
less, are stfewed amongst the ruins. 
In. some places the’ ground is almost 
paved with tombstones, carved with 
the armorial bearings of those whose 
Hdust they cover, but «f whose deeds 
tradition has scarce preserved a trace; 
and broken shrines and mutilated altars 
are mingled in the rubbish. 
Iam far from being an advocate of 
superstition, or an admirer of the Papal 
hierarchy of former ages; but let a 
man’s prejudices against these be what 
they may, I am sure~he cannot behold 
the ruins of Iona without a feeling of 
veneration for antiquity, a regret for 
the ravages of time, and a conviction of 
the mutability of all human institutions. 
| . After passing several hours among 
those objects which afforded me so 
much interest, our party re-embarked 
towards evening to return to Tober- 
mory. ‘The unusual calmness of the 
ocean, and the unclouded state of the 
atmosphere, rendered the close'of this 
little voyage as gratifying as its com- 
mencement had been auspicious. We 
saw the sun set on Staffa and Iona, and 
arrived at our destination’ soon’ after 








night-fall. ™. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


STANZAS. 


Life is'a faithless ocean ! 
Upon its tide awhile, 
Our way is cheer'd by flattering o~ 
And summer's gentle sinile: * 
O eould it thus for ever be, 
Our course were gladly run; 
Nor had my tears been shed for thee, 
Thas carly lost, my son ! 
vou, I, 


Few saw, or seeing knew thee, 

My bright and beauteons boy ! 

The world—how little doth it heed 
A parent's grief or joy ! 

We mourn thee, dear one, we alone— 
Our woe. shall sacred be ; 

The cold applause from others won, 
We will not ask for thee, 
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Thy form of passing beauty 

I see before me now, 

The conscious look, the manly air 
That graced thy lofty brow; 

I saw in these, or deem’d I saw 

‘The germ of noble things, 

But now the thought exalts my pain— 
A keener anguish brings. ’ 


*Twas not when thou wast dying, 

I felt the weight 6f woe ; 

Nor when with solemn step and rite, 
We placed thy limbs below ; 

It was the fearful moment, when, 
With prescience sadly true, 

I first the dreaded day beheld 

In the dim distant view: 


It came—the hour of parting! 
© God! and must we part ! 

I gazed upon his fading face, 
And press’d him to my heart: 





ee 
And she was there; whose constant watch 
Was kept his couch above, 
Whose wasted form and sunken eye 
Told of a mother’s love. 


Why should the tie be sever’d, 

It were so meet should last? 

Why should our hopes so fairly bloom, 
To wither in the blast? 

For thou wast al] my wishes crav'd, 
Joy of her heart arid mine, 

And all a parent's love could do 

Was surely dune by thine. 


Beyond life’s troubled ocean, 

Thine is.a better sphere, 

And *tis a soothing thought, to feel 

We made thee happy here. ' 
Beautifal Infant! doubly blest ! 

Two worlds ‘twas thine to gain, 

One that is far beyond all gried,” 

And this without its pain. 8. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
(Concluded.) 


Tuk immoral tendency of indiscrimi- 
nate association, between the hardened 
offender and the young delinquent, and 
between persons of the same age, and 
similar propensities to wickedness, has 
long been a subject of earnest atten- 
tion in the United States. Laws have 
been enacted, and prisons constructed, 
to obviate this source of evil, and we 
entertain the hope that solitary confine- 
ment, in its strictest sense, will soon be 
commenced. Our philanthropists have 
not only attempted to stop the current 
of vice, by beneficial alterations in pri- 
sons, and the introduction of a judicious 
system of poor laws, but they have 
made the boldest efforts to staunch its 
source. 

The early acquisition of literary know- 
ledge, joined to the implanting of vir- 
tuous sentiments, must, in a good de- 
gree, correct vicious propensity, and 
counteract vicious example. The bad 








effects of that latitude of behaviouf, 
looseness of morals, and absence of do 
mestic discipline, which are observable 
in the families of the indigent, who 
cannot educate their, children, are 
much diminished by early moral and 
literary instruction, in the first genera 
tion; and will, to a still greater extent, 
be prevented in those which succeed, 
Useful knowledge is accordingly disse- 
minated through every class of society. 
In New-England, New-York, and, per 
haps, in some of the southern states, 
the system of public education, em- 
braces the rich and the poor ; the ex- 
pense of which devolyes altogether on 
those, whose property renders them 
amenable to taxation. »In the middle 
and western states, the children of the 
poor are educated at the expense of 
the counties in which they reside ; and, 
in several of these states, the Lancat 
terian system is adopted. In this city 
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and county,‘ where the Lancasterian 
plan has been in operation only nine 
years, the number of children who have, 
partaken of its advantages, amounts to 
about twenty-five thousand. The num- 
ber annually ‘educated is increasing, 
and now amounts to about four thou- 
sand. These children are taught in 
seventeen schools, at an average ex- 
pense of about four dollars each, in- 
cluding every contingent charge. The 
ordinary branches are substantially 





















































religious duties, is strictly inculcated. 
While, by means of these schools, chil- 
dren intended for the common employ- 
ments of life, receive sufficient instruc- 
tion, so when they are older, and are 
acquiring or have acquired some occu- 
pation or trade, all our great cities fur- 
nish them, at a trifling expense, with 
facilities for sound mechanical and 
architectural knowledge. There are 
Institutes in New-York, Baltimore, 
Boston, and this city, exclusively for 
the promotion of these objects, The 
Franklin Institute, established in this 
city, has five professorships ; Natural 
Philosophy, Natural History, Chemis- 
try, Architecture, and Practical Me- 
chanism. Lectures are delivered on 
Chemistry and Mechanics, once a 
week, during a great part of the -year, 
and on the other branches occasionally. 
There are, also, volunteer lectures by 
men practically engaged as architects, 
mechanics, &c., who give the results of 
their experience, The Institute has a 


nd, per library, a cabinet of minerals and of mo- 
| states dels ; and exhibits specimens of Ameri- 
: pe can workmanship once in every year. 
pm The privilege of membership is pur- 
ae chased at the low rate of three dollars 
a per. annum, the payment of which 
lery sum entitles an individual to all the be- 
of nefits of the Institution. Two collate- 
say ral branches of study ought not to be 
le ; and omitted; a school for mathematical 
ea city and architectural drawing. Both these 


are taught in the evening, and the latter 
is attended by about sixty students. 


taught, while attention to moral and 
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With regard to those. engaged in 
agricultural life, we find the same le- 
gislative benignity and personal zeal 
manifested for their intellectual im- 
provement, and for the advancenjent 
of a useful an of national industry. 
Turnpikes intersect the country ‘in 
every ditection ; and canals and rail- 
rpads are now in successful progress. 
Agricultural societies are formed in 
every section of the Union j¥and, we 
believe, there are few farmers who 
are not attached to such associations. 
These societies have been useful in 
diffusing the results of agricultural ex- 
periments, and by means Of medals, as 
premiums for excellence, general emu- 
lation is awakened. ‘They correspond 
with various societies of the same kind 
in Europe, and obtain information ‘of 
every discovery there, soon after it is 
known. The finest cattle are imported 
by some of the members, ata great ex- 
pense, and every method i8 adopted, 
which is likely to advance the interests 
of husbandry. 

Perhaps there are no individuals, in 
any country, more independent than the 
farmers of the United States, and they 
are asremarkable for their intelligence, 
as they are for their sterling honesty. 
Their practical information, vigorous 
common sense, and hospitality have 
been frequent subjects of praise. If 
we enter a farmer’s house. in the eve- 
ning, we often find him engaged in read- 
ing a newspaper or magazine, or con- 


‘versing on some topic of public interest. 


Libraries and societies, for mutual im-' 
provement, are numerous among them. 
Many of the small towns have a press 
whence issues a repertory, or a sheet 
of weekly news, which’ contains, not 
only an outline of current politics, fo- 
reign and domestic, but a short account 
of recent publications. 

In those whooccupy a more elevated 
sphere, we observe a proportionate su- 
periority of cultivation. The ‘govern- 
ment discountenances all approach to 
aristccracy, and we are not sensible 
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that a tendency towards it is observa- 


ble in the dispositions of the people. 
But in every political state, however 
constituted, and none can be more de- 
mocratical than this, the force of great 
talents, and the accidental circum- 
stance of wealth, will ever introduce 
distinctions in society; hence, though 
we justly glory in our freedom from 
titled aristocracy, yet an aristocracy in 
fact exists, and as strikingly marked, 
as under any form of government—an 
intellectual one. An exalted respect 
for genius argues its partial possession. 

On the subject of American mind we 
may be permitted to advert to an inge- 
nious article, which appeared not long 
since in a western gazette. It contains 
original views, and illustrates by exam- 
ples the vigour of American intellect: 
but, unfortunately, it is imperfect; the 
writer disparages French authors by 
improper comparisons, and contends on- 
ly for the mative mind of the country; 
leaving out of the question, what ought 
to have entered into it, our actual con- 
tributions to the literature and science 
of Europe. As tothe vigour of native 
talent, we need only indicate the names 
of Franklin, Godfrey, Rittenhouse, Ful- 
ton, and Patrick Henry. If a nation, 
in the short period of the existence of 
ours, can produce names like these, . it 
is enough to establish an. intellectual 
character. 

The discoveries of Dr. Franklin in 
natural science, have obtained for him 
the deserved appellation of a benefac- 
tor of mankind. His name will ever 
be found inscribed, in letters of light, 
on the scroll of fame. It should not 
be forgotten that the learned Societies 
of Europe vied with each other in ren- 
dering honour to this American phi- 
losopher. 

The quadrant. by which the ocean is 
traversed is the production of Ameri- 
can ingenuity. Though called Had- 
ley’s Quadrant, after its supposed Eu- 
ropean inventor, we prefer calling it 


Godfrey’s Quadrant, because the eyi- 
dences of its priority. to Hadley’s in- 
strument, and the concurring testimo- 
nies of such men as Dr. Franklin, Dr, 
Ewing, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Jeffer- 
son—names of unquestioned authority 
—<demonstrate to whom the . honour 
rightfully belongs.* 

Rittenhouse was remarkably distin, 
guished for the powers of his mind in 
mathematics, astronomy, and mecha- 
nics. f 





, 





* Mr. Godfrey constructed his Quadrant early in 
the year 1730, and the date of Hadley's letter qg 
the Royal Society, ining an int of his 
instrument, was June 1731. To this circumstance 
we may add that Godfrey’s instrument was used'at 
sea in 1730, and brought back in February 173), 
whence there is nothing to induce the belief that 
Godfrey could have known of a Quadrant by Had 
ley, if there had been such a thing in existence, 
as it was not promulgated till a sabsequent month 
in that year. Collaterally with these circum 
stances in favour of Godfrey, ‘may be adduced the 
evidence of the learned. and. pidus Dr. Logan, um 
der whom Godfrey was educated, and who knew 
the history of the matter from its commencement, 
The opinion which he frequently expressed as to 
Godfrey's right to the credit of the invention, rm 
mained unchanged till his death. 

+ Rittenbouse as well as Godfrey was born in 
this State. He received the rudi of his edu 
cation in Montgomery county.. At the early age 
of eight years he exhibited proofs of a mechanical 
genius, and at seventeen construeted a clock of 
very curious workmanship. At nineteen he left 
the employments of husbandry, for those of ame 

tion—the b of watelunaking; 
devoting his nights to the study of astronomy, op 
tics, and the mechanical powers. As an instance 
of the facility with which he acquired kno’ 
it is related that he mastered Newton's Principia 
in Mott’s translation, during a country visit of @ 
few weeks at the residence of his father, Asa 
mathematical instrument-maker he was entirely 
self-taught, and he arrived at great accuracy and 
elegance in the construction, of his instruments 
His Planetarium has been the subject of frequent 
and distinguished praise. The interesting result of 
his observations on the transit of Venus in 1769, 
contributed much to extend his reputation abroad. 
In an oration which he delivered before the Philo 
sophical Society, he speaks of the “fixed stars as 
furnishing a spacious field for future discoveries, 
and expyesses his hope “ that the noblest mysteriet 
would some time be unfolded in those imi 
distant regions” This prédiction has been 
in the discovery by Herschell of nine hundred 
nebule in the galaxy, He supposed himself to be 
th: original inventor of Fluxions, until he was in 
formed that a contest for that distinction had ow 











isted between Newton and Leibnite. 
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Mr. Fulton’s. great mechanical ge- 
nius has conferred important benefits 
on commerce, by the application of 
steam-power to navigation. . This bril- 
liant achievement has acquired for him 
an imperishable fame..* 

The benefactions which these four 
distinguished men have conferred upon 
mankind, are.uncommonly great, No 
discoveries, except that of printing, are 
greater than these, 

Of Mr. Henzy we may say, that al- 
though destitute of classical and scien- 
tific acquirements, he possessed a dis- 
crimination of mind and power of elo- 
quence, which astonished while it con- 
vinced,—an eloquence not surpassed in 
splendour and. overwhelming effect, by 
that of any European orator. 

Nor are the acquirements and efforts 
of our authors and artists less respect- 
able than the native mind of the coun- 
try. It is right that we should mention 
the names of Franklin, Rush, Jefferson, 
Hopkinson, Ames, Cotton and Edward 
Mather, Jonathan Edwards, Otis, Dick- 
inson, Ramsay, Samuel Stanhope Smith, 
Madison, Hamilton, Brown, Linn, Coop- 
er, and Irving. It may with truth be 
said that no country, in like circum- 
stances, has, in the same period, pro- 
duced a more respectable list of authors 
than those which we have enumerated. 

The opportunities for acquiring know- 





* The following facts relating to this subject are 
now ascertained: Jonathan Hull, who attempted 
navigation by steam in Engiand in 1737, was not suc- 
cessful. The experiments of Mr. Miller on the Forth 
and the Clyde, led to no practical result. Fitch's 
experiments.on the Schuylkill followed next, and 
were made about the year 1790, Symington con- 
structed @ boat in 1801, which moved at the rate 
of two miles and a half where there was no cur- 
rent. Nearly seven years previous to the appear- 
auce of this buat, Mr. Fulton had communicated 
his. project to Lord Stanhope: and it should not be 
forgotten that Symington’s boat, which was almost 
useless, differs totally from that of Mr. Fulton, 
which passed for the first time from New-York to 
Albany ; and that Fulton’s boat at first proceeded 
at the rate of fiye miles‘ an hour, and, after some 
adjustment of the machinery, eight, Steam-boats 
now run from ten to twelve miles an hour, and 
more without much difficulty. 








ledge among us, may.be ascertained by 
the course of study pursued in our, 
schools and colleges; and the number of 
the latter. The average number of 
universities in the Unitefl States is, we 
believe, at least one to each state. New 
England, New-York, New-Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, have sixteen... The sys- 
tem of instruction is judicious and com- 
prehensive, and includes those branches 
of knowledge usually taught in similar 
institutions in Europe, 

The industry and. perseverance of 
most of our distinguished authors, is 
very remarkable.* They were distin- 


guished for.the extent and variety of 


their attainments; most of them were 
profoundly yersed in classical, and many 
of them in mathematical, oriental, and 
biblical learning.. We select a few to 
show the extent of their acquirements, 

Mr.. Watson was educated at Prince- 
ton, He was intimately acquainted 
with#history, philology, and belles let- 
tres, and with natural and moral phi- 
losophy. He was not only eminently 
versed in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Ital- 
ian, French,.and Spanish, but he had 
made great acquisitions in oriental lear- 
ning. Mr. Jefferson was a -profound 
classical scholar, an able mathemati- 
cian, intimately acquainted with the 
science of government, with history, 
the fine arts, music, and several of the 
modern languages, Considering the 
long period of his public services, his 
various and profound knowledge‘is tru- 
ly surprising. Samuel Hopkins was 
one of the most indefatigable students 
the world has ever known; he usually 
spent eighteen hours in his study, and 
wrote sermons and books..without num- 
ber. Among these his “System. of Di- 





* These qualities were strikingly iHustrated in 
the following eminent individuals —-President 
Stiles, I. Hovey, Samael Johnson, Samuel Hopkins, 
Solomon Stoddart, President Chauncey, Dr. Dwight, 
President Burr, Samuel. Davies, Watson, Dr. John 


‘Ewing, and most of those Whose names have alrea- 


dy been mentionéds © 
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vinity” has been much celebrated. His 
acquirements were astonishing. “he 
learning of Dr. Samuel Johnson, « na- 
tive of Connecticut, has been said to! | 
not inferior to ‘that of his. celebrste:! 








namesake of England; but he was i 
thew is warmed with an honest pride, 


greatly his superior in commend of 
temper and suavity of manners. P-esi- 
dent Stiles of Yale College w 
giously laborious, and ‘1: ening: al , 
most without limits. He ‘++ forty vol- 
umes in manuscript, besides an unfin- 
ished Ecclesiastical History of New 
England. His voluminous latin epis- 
tles to Sir William Jones, to Rabbis, 
Jesuits, and others, are well known. 
Jonathan Edwards, who has been styled 
the Coryphzus of modern divines, de- 
voted thirteen hours of the twenty-four 
to study; his writings amounted to 
fourteen hundred! His “Freedom of 


nrodi- 


the Human Will” is esteemed a pro- 
found work, and not inferior in power 
and depth» of reasoning to “The 


Human Understanding” of Locke. 
The eminent metaphysician, Dugald 
Stewart, with his characteristic can- 
dour, says of Edwards, that he was “a 
very acute and able reasoner ; the most 
celebrated and indisputably the ablest 
champion of the scheme of necessity, 
who has appeared since the time of 
Collins.” Increase Mather, according 
to his biographer, usually studied six- 
teen hours ; his publications were very 
numerous and of huge dimensions. 
His son Cotton is said to have been 
still more industrious ; all his writings 
amounted to three hundred and eighty- 
two in number; some of which were 
exceedingly voluminous. The follow- 
ing were the performances of a single 
year, according to his own diary— 
seventy-two sermons, sixty fasts, twen- 
ty-eight vigils, and fourteen books! 
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We have im ved no Westminster 
Abbey, but rs uout the idle pageantry 
of a ‘tror *:e urn,’ the virtues and the 
talents of chese illustrious men, are’ 
trans’ ited to us in their works ;. and. 
whii« the heart of him who peruses 


a noble emulation is excited, and a sin- 


_cere respect cherished for their mem- 


ories. ‘ 
In relation to the Fine Arts we hay 
no reason to complain. A decided 
taste for them is widely disseminated, 
The success of Leslie, Alston, Copley, 
West, and many others, are pleasing: 
proofs that in England, as well as here, 
the talents and taste of our artists haye. 
been acknowledged, and justly appre- 
ciated, — 
This rapid and consequently imper- 
fect ‘exhibition of American ° talent, 
though furnishing just cause for nation- 
al complacency, will. receive some ac- 
cession of force by considering the in- 
fancy of the country, and the difficul- 
ties in the way of literary and scientific 
exertion. The western writer to whom 
we have already alluded, has some ~ 
very apposite reflections in relation to 
this subject. He thinks that mental 
power ina nation may be in a state of 
“fermentation” for a time, during 
which it is collecting its force, and that 
afterwards it may break forth witha 
new and unexpected splendour. “The 
American mind, with the materials of 
thought within it and around it, more 
rich and extensive than in any other 
country, with the accumulated wisdom 
of all ages lying before it, and a new 
system of ideas, growing out of its own 
institutions,” must become gigantic in’ 
its literary career. i 
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Tus sublime Haydn could. be comic 
as well as serious; and he has left a 


remarkable instance of the former, in. 


the well known symphony, during 
which all the instruments disappear, 
one after the other, ‘so that, at the con- 
clusion, the first violin is left playing by 
himself. The origin of this singular 
piece is variously accounted for. Some 
say that Haydn, perceiving his innova- 
tions were ill received by the performers 
of Prince Esterhazy, determined to play 
off a joke upon them. He caused his 
symphony te be performed, without a 
previous rehearsal, before his highness, 
who was in the secret. The embar- 
rassment of the performers, who all 
thought they had made a mistake, and 
especially the confusion of the first 
violin, when, at the end, he found he 
was playing alone, highly divested the 
court of Eisenstadt. 

Haydn introduced another plea- 
santry into a sinfonia, ‘called ‘La 
Distratta.” Before commencing the 


last movement, the violins are directed 
to lower the fourth string G to F. 
The instruments being thus prepared, 
the music commences with a lively and 


HAYDN.—(szxscrep. ) 





jocular subject, which is soon interrupt- 


ed by a pause; after which, the first 
violins begin to sound the open strings 
Eand A together, for twe bars; and the 
same with D and A; when they arrive 
at a passage where the lowered F is 
directed to be screwed up gradually 
through four bars, so as to bring it in 
tune on the fifth bar. When this piece 
is performed, surprise is excited at the 
apparent caprice of the musicians, who 
stop one after another, to tune their 
violins in the middle of the piece; and 
it is not until after twelve bars have 
been employed in this ludicrous way, 
that the audience are released from the 
embarrassment, and the subject suffer- 
ed to proceed. 

At another time, Haydn, desirous 
of diverting Prince Esterhazy’s com- 
pany, bought at a fair near Eisenstadt, 
a basket full of whistles, little fiddles, 
cuok wooden trumpets, and other 
musical instruments, such as delight 
children. He was then at the pains of 
studying their compass and character, 
and composed a most amusing sympho- 
ny with these instruments alone, one of 
which even executed Solos. The cuc- 
koo was the general bass of the piece, 











TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir, 


I have thought that a translation, from a language so little known among us 
as the Russian, of a production so celebrated as Dznsavix’s Ons ro Gon, might 


not be unacceptable to you. 


Of the translation I would merely say, that it is rendered directly from the 
original; and that my aim has been to give it as literally as the genius of our lan- 
guage would admit, without adding or suppressing a single thought, or amplify- 


ing a single expression. 


If I have succeeded, your readers will be better able to 


judge whether this ode, after haying been translated into the Japanese language, 
merited the high honour of being suspended i in the temple of Jeddo, embroidered 
with gold, than they can be by a perusal of the beautiful production of Mr. Bow- 


ring, entitled a translation of this ode, and in some parts meriting the title, but in 
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others deficient in every element constituting ‘the excellence of the original, ex- 


cept poetry. 


It may be proper to observe, that in the structure of his verse, Mr. Bowring 
has adopted that employed by the author. My translation, being literal, is neces 


sarily in prose. 


TRaNSLATLD FROM THE RussIaAN OF DERJAVIN, 


GOD. 


I, 

©! thou infinite in space ; existing in 
the motion of matter, eternal amidst the 
mutations of time, without person, in 
three persons, the Divinity ! The sin- 
gle and omnipresent spirit, to whom 
there is neither place nor cause, whom 
none could ever comprehend ; who fill- 
est all things with thyself, embracest, 
animatest and preservest them ; thou 
whom we denominate God ! 


1, * 
Although a sublime mind may be 


able to measure the ocean, tocount the 
sands, the rays of the planets, for thee 
there is neither number nor measure } 
enlightened spirits, though proceeding 
from thy light, cannot penetrate thy 
judgments; thought scarce dare lift 
itself to thee: it is lost in thy greatness 
like the past moment in eternity ! 


If, 

Thou calledst chaos into existence, 
before time, from the abyss of eternity; 
and eternity, before all ages, thou 
foundedst within thyself; constituting 
thyself of thyself, by means of thyself 
shining from thyself, thou art the 
light from which light first flowed ; 
creating all things by’a single word, 
extending thyself throughout the new 
creation, thou wast, thou art, thou shalt 
be for ever! 


Iv. 
Thou unitest within thyself the chain 


of beings, upholdest and animatest it, 
thou connectest the end with the begin- 











ning, and through death bestowest life. 
As sparks shoot forth and scatter them- 
selves around, thus suns are born of 
thee; asin acold and clear winter’s day 
particles of frost scintillate, whirl about, 
reel and shine, even so do the stars if 
the abyss beneaththee! 


v 


Millions of lighted torches. blaze 
throughout the immensity of space, 
they execute thy laws and shed life 
creating rays ; but these lamps of fire, 
or shining masses of chrystal, or crowds 
of boiling golden waves, or burhing 
ether, or all the dazzling worlds united, 
compared to thee, are like night com- 
pared to day. ; 


vi, 


Like a drop of water cast into the 
ocean, is this whole firmament compa- 
red tothee. But what is the universe 
which I behold, and what am I in thy 
presence? Were I to multiply by mil- 
lions the worlds now existing in the 
ocean of air, and then dare to compare 
them with thee, they would scarcely 
appear an atom, and I compared to 
thee—nothing ! 

vit. 

Nothing! yet thou shinest in me 
through thy great goodness; in me thou 
imagest thyself, as the sun reflects his 
face in a small drop of water; Noth 
ing! yet I am sensible of my existence; 
by acertain longing my spirit ascends 
toa higher region, my soul hopes to be 
even as thou, it penetrates, reflects, 


, 
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proceeded ? this is unknown, but I could 
not have existed of myself. 
x. 


Iam thy work, Creator! I am the 
creature of thy supreme wisdom, Foun- 
tain of life, Giver of blessings, soul and 
monarch of my soul; it was necessary 
to thy justice. that my immortal being 
should traverse the abyss of death, that 
my spirit should be veiled in perishable 
matter, and that through death I should 
return, Father, into thy immortality, 

x1, : 

Inexplicable, incomprehensible . Be- 
ing! I know that the. imagination of 
my soul is unable even to sketch thy 
shadow! but if it be our duty to praise 
thee, then it is impogsible for weak 
mortals otherwise to render thee ho- 
mage, than simply to raise their hearts 
to thee, to yield themselves up to un- 
limited joy, and shed tears of gratitude ! 
































FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


HOME. 
Imitated from a passage in the Pastor Fido of Guarini. 











For home, blest home! is evermore the same, 
To him who loves the land from whence he came. 
Thus natare’s law has sanctified the scene, 
Where life first dawned unclouded and serene; 
And though between contending billows glide, 
And space conspires with tempests to divide, 

Yet still each day, each hour that hastens by, 
Draws firm and firmer the unyielding tie, 

And makes us cherish, wheresoe’er we roam, 

The fond, endearing memory of home! 









reasons: I am, and doubtless thou 
» CX- must be! , 
x VIII, 
bd. 3 Thou art! the order of nature pro- 
CCee claims it, my heart declares it true; 
’ my reason assures me of it: Thou 
art !-and I am not, therefore, nothing: 
I am a perfect particle of the universe, 
placed as I think, in that important 
middle point of beg, where thou fin- 
ishedst mortal creatures, where thou 
t life, beganest heavenly spirits, and the chain 
3 of all beings unitedst by me. 
‘day pe Site 
about, I am the bond of worlds existing ev- 
ansth ery where ; I am the extreme grade of 
matter ; I am the centre of living things, 
the connecting trait of divinity; my 
; body will resolve itself into ashes, my 
blaze mind commands the thunder; I am a 
space, king, a slave, a worm, a god; but being 
1 life- thus wonderful, from whence have I 
of fire, 
srowds 
urhing | 
united, 
t com- 
to the O, it is ever grateful to the soul 
O'er which one ray of feeling hath control, 
ss. aif To waft its flight through distance and through 
niverse time, 
in thy And muse with rapture on its native clime ; 
by mil- Where’er on earth that sacred spot may be, 
in the By Zahrah’s waste, or Zembla’s frozen sea, 
ompare Or the bleak isles of Albin,* or in those 
carcely . Where summer in her ceaseless radiance glows : 
ared to 
* The Hebrides, 
. 
in me 
me thou 
jects his 
Noth- 
cistence; It is a trite remark, that half of the 
ascends cares of life have their origin in trifles; 
es to be nor have they a more fruitful source 
reflects, than the practice, too much indulged 





VoL, 1, 
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TEASING. 


by some persons, of teasing those witht. 
whom they associate. Importunity is, 
sufficiently grievous when practised to 
obtain some object of fancied impor- 
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tance. These remarks, however, ap- 
ply only to that species of the evil 
which Dr. Johnson defines—vexing 
with assiduous impertinence. 

Any unpleasant incident serves for a 
theme, and this is amplified and exag- 
gerated in proportion to the chagrin 
and embarrassment it occasions ; and if 
it ‘can be revived under circumstances 
of peculiar mortification, so much the 
better. This course is persevered in 
until the forbearance of the victim is 
exfiausted. Thus have I a hundred 
times seen beauty in tears and manhood 
in anger. 

I have éven known individuals to 
pride themselves in this ignoble quali- 
fication, thus proving themselves defi- 
cient in delica¢y and refinement; for 
the triumph of a tease embitters the 
feelings of the victim without benefiting 
the tormentor. I grant that this art is 
sometimes practised by persons of keen 
sensibility and amiable manners: they 





do not seek to offend, and are them- 
selves unhappy when they succeed; and 
were they aware of the distress it some- 
times causes, they would abandon it 
forever. 

Teasing has often soured the gentlest 
dispositions, both in children and grown 
persons, and rendered them habitually 
suspicious and morose; and by giving 
rise to harsh retorts and ungenerous 
retaliations, it has marred many friend- 


ships, and laid the foundation of lasting 


enmities. 
It is at best an unamiable practice; 
and that individual is little to be enyi- 
ed, who by long habit has become ex- 
pert at it, The ladies should avoid it, 
because it is unbecoming the gentleness 
of their sex ; men should shun it, be: 
cause it is unmanly ; and children should 
early be checked in its indulgen¢e, and 
be taught to consider it a barbarous 
recreation, M, 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MCNTHLY MAGAZINE, 


TO A STAR. 


Thou brilliant meteor in the fields of space, 
That seem’st for us to have no place nor part, 
But made some happier earth to light and grace, 
O, tell me what thou art ! 


Art thou a world like this, opaque and round, 
Peopled with beings who are born to die,— 

One of ten thousand glories which surround 
The throne¢ of the Most High ? 


If fill’'d with mortals, are they of degrees, 
From him who governs, to the wretch who 
delves, 
The weaker to the stronger slaves, and these, 
Slaves to their grosser selves ? 








And do some toil for riches, some for power, _ 
Giving immortal happiness for fame, 

Their hopes eternal for the present hoar, 
Their being for a name ? 


Perhaps thou art a sun, when seen more neat, 
Yielding thy generous heat to worlds afar; 
And this, our sun, may to those worlds appear, 

As thou to us, a star. 


Methinks, as now thou tremblest in the sky, 
Thou know’st what longings fill my thirsting’ 
heart, 
Thyself reveal then, beauteous mystery ! 
O, tell me what thou art! iPM 
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' NEGRO PROVERBS. 








Tus Woloffs, or Yoloffs, are a nation 
of negroes who reside on the western 
coast of Africa, in the vicinity of the ri- 
ver Senegal. They live under the go- 
vernment of an Emperor who is despo- 
tic, and dwell in miserable log huts, filled 
with straw. They can neither read nor 
write, and their minds are entirely un- 
cultivated. Yet they have among them 
many proverbs, which shew great 
acuteness of mind, and a ‘sound mo- 
ral feeling. The following are extrac- 
ted from a grammar of the Woloff 
language, lately published at Paris, by 
M. Dard, who has resided a long time 
and still resides among these people, 

1. When you saw the palm tree, the 
palm tree had seen you before. 

2. The child looks all around and 
sees nothing; the old man sits on the 
ground and seés every thing. 

3, What the child says, he heard at 
home, 

4, The large fruit a06ad had a little 
seed for his mother. 

5. If the small measure only goes to 
the store, the millet will last long. 

6. The house-roof fights with the rain;. 
he whois under shelter does not know it. 

7, Not to know is bad; not to ask is 
worse, 

8. If you well understand the begin- 
ning, you need not trouble yourself 
about the end. 

9. To love the king is well; to be 
loved by the king is better. _ 

10. If you know the person who isto] 
die on the same day with you, you 
be his fast friend in this world. 

11, What the convalescent refuses, 
would please him who is dead. 

12; He who sells bones has no busi- 
hess in the other world. 

13. Were it not for the fingers the 
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14, The frog loves to be in water, 
but not in Aot water. 

_ 15. The woman whose rival is dead 
does not mourn, 

16, Ihave forgotten ear ot 
ter than I don’t know you. 

17. Deny, if you please ; but if you 
see, believe, 

18. Truth, if it rises, will overreach 
lies, however numerous, 

19, The partridge loves péas, but not . 
those that go with her into the pot. 

20, The sky is the king of rooves; 
the night is the queen of shade ; the 
earth is the queen of beds; the sun is 
the king of candles. 

21, A razor cannot shave itself, 

22, The child hates him who gives 
him all he asks for. 

23. He who was born the first, has 
the greatest number of old clothes. 

24, I don’t care for the kettle that is 
not boiling, nor for the finger that has 
no nail, 

25. If you tread on the serpent, no 
body will say; let him alone. 

26. Where the mouse laughs at the 
cat, there is a hole. 

27. If you don’t staysat, home, you 
will have no work, 

28. The tree that is not bigger than 
yourself, can nevertheless put you - the 
Shade. 

The above are thought sufficient to 
show the spirit of observation which 
exists among those uncultivated peeple. 
It would be curious to know whether 
our American Indians have proverbs; 
a collection of them, if any they have, 
would be interesting. We beg leave to 
recommend this subject to our Indian 
agents, and others, who reside among 
the Indians, or in our frontier settle 
ments. . 





hand would be a spoon, 
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THE FRENCH COMIC OPERA. 


Tue brilliant success of the French 
Troufie during their late visit to our 
city, and the concourse of beauty, 
fashion, and taste, attracted by its per- 
formances of the Operas of Etienne, 
St. Just, &c. and of the music of Ni- 
colo, Boieldieu and Daleyrac, may be 
regarded as the commencement among 
us of a new dramatic era. It is not our 
purpose at this time to inquire into the 
probability of an increasing fondness 
for, and more enlarged knowledge of 
French poetry and literature, conse- 
quent on this event. But we seize the 
present, as a favourable occasion to 
give a sketch of the origin and history 
of the Comic Opera, to the merits of 
which many of our readers have borne 
signal testimony. 

*« Fhe French,” says Sismondi, “are 
the only people, who, in poetry, look to 
the object of the composition; and they, 
perhaps, understand better than any 
other. nation how to accomplish their 
purpose. They, therefore, always 
write with a definite aim in view; 
whilst other nations conceive it to be 
the essence of poetry nct to seek any 
certain object, but to abandon them- 
selves to ufipremiéditated and sponta- 
neous transports, courting poetry from 
inspiration alone.” These remarks are 
more,especially applicable to the Dra-y 
ma of France. Her poets, guided by 
the unities, have given us some of the 
most perfect tragedies in modern times; 
aided by wit and argument, her writers 
of comedy have exhibited with unri- 


‘ , P 
valled success, the foibles and incon- 


sistencies of man in the artificial state 
of society. But it is in the satirical 
vein, in a display of the comic and 
ludicrous, in character and conduct, 
that the French have been more feli- 





‘citous than any other European nation. 


Their Vaudeville and Comic Opera are 
the offspring of a people at once lively 
and inquisitive, gay and shrewd; impa- 
tient of imagination, whenever it be- 
comes too vague to aid invention, and 
of sentiments which cannot. be sustain. 
ed by argument. Endowed with the 
liveliest perception of the extravagance 
of unmerited pretensions of all kinds, 
whether in politics, literature, or mo 
rals, they delight not so much ‘in 
punishing severely, as in pointedly ex- 
posing it by poignant satire and ready 
jest. These have always been the 
most powerful weapons in the hands 
of the French people, and during the 
ancient regime almost served them in 
the place of a free press, and a repre 
sentative chamber. The follies of the 
court, the intrigues of the minister, or 
the blunders of a general, were sure to 
draw forth some satirical yeu. d’esprit, 
not indeed very convincing in argument, 
but very annoying in fact to the cal 
prits, who, in proportion as the public 
at large relished the satire, writhed 
the more under its lash. What, for 
example, could be more vexatious to 
the unlucky Villeroi, when he returned 
to Versailles, after having been out 
mancuvred and beaten by King Wil 
liam, than the unexpected termination 
of these lines: 


Villeroi, 
Villeroi, 
A fort bien sexvi le roi... 
ay Guillaume, Guillaume. 
_ . 
Of perhaps equal point are the fol- 
lowing on the same general, who was 
made prisoner in Cremona, 


Palsambleu, la nouvelle est bonne, 
Et notre bonheur sans egal. ° 
Nous avons recouvré Cremone, * 





Et perdu notre general, 
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It might naturally be supposed that 
the stage, at once the depository and 
organ of expression of national dispo- 
sition and manners, would early exhibit 
this predominant spirit of the French 
people. Accordingly, we find, that 
while the Grand Opera, or the Royal 
Academy of Music, owed its origin to 


Italy, and its introduction into France. 


to an Italian Minister, the Cardinal 
Mazarin, for the gratification of the 
Queen, Ann of Austria; and that the 
tragedy of the Theatre Frangois be- 
came obedient to the canons of Aris- 
totle, the Comic Opera was of indi- 
genous growth, and fostered and sup- 
ported by the strength of national feel- 
ing and taste, against the opposition of 
corporate privileggs and the caprices 
of the court. : 

Towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV, the itinerant performers 
of the suburbs of Paris, began to play 
light comedies, in which, as in the Lon- 
don Christmas pantomimes, of later 
days, Harlequin was always the prin- 
cipal actor, with a Columbine for his 
companion. In the French farces, 


however, Harlequin was not restricted’ 


to the use of his wand alone, but exer- 
cised a much more important instru- 
ment, his tongue, to utter pasquinades 
and broad jests on passing events. 
This was one remove from the buffoon- 
ery of the tight rope gentry, such as 
the traveller may have witnessed at St. 
Bartholomew’s Fair.. Hence the ori- 
gin of the Comic Opera, as simple in 
its beginning as tragedy itself. Its 
hew title was derived by right of pur- 
chase from the Grand Opera, the as- 
sumed authority of which, as too capri- 
cious and arbitrary, was warmly con- 
tested by the public, who fled from the 
horrors of ennui and yawning at the 
theatre of the Palais Royal, to the en- 
Joyment of laughter and fun at the 
New Opera of the faubourgs of St. 
Laurence and St. Germain. Their 


fears from unjust interference were soon 











realized, when the Italian Theatre, 
jealous and irritated at what it conceiv- 
ed to be an infringement on its domain, 
succeeded more than once in having 
the establishment of the faubourg, or 
the theatre of the Foire, as it was first 
called, closed. All Paris took part in 
this quarrel, and the great powers were 
completely embroiled. The Censor- 
ship of the present day could not well 
display more. vigilance, nor exercise 
greater severity. against the liberal 


Journals, than did the united managers 


of the French and Italian Theatres, 
and of the "Grand Opera, towards the 
faubourgists, who were forbidden by 


‘the former to speak, in their perform- 


ances; while the latter took away 
their privilege of singing; and agents 
were appointed to see that there should 
be neither singing nor speaking. One 
would have thought that the cause of 
legitimacy, as-supported by the licens- 
ed theatres, must have completely tri- 
umphed over the radicalism of the fau-’ 
bourgs; but the French pyblic, always 
jealous of their freedom in matters 
of amusement,* made common cause 
with the sub-urban performers, and 
nobly, or rather gaily supported their 
rights, whilst the actors themselves, 
stimulated to additional exertions by 
their necessities, displayed prodigies of 
invention. ' There was nothing left to 
them but the orchestra and the panto- 
mime of their Harlequin. Their in- 
genuity, however, supplied: all defi- 
ciencies, and pointed out an expedient 
which gratified the wish of the public, 
who were determined, at all hazards, to 
hear those satirical and broadly hu- 


‘mourous couplets alternating with the 


dialogue, to which the success of the 
first pieces was mainly attributable. 
These couplets were written on scrolls, 
which were suspended from the arch 
of the proscenium: the orchestra play- 
ed the airs, the spectators sang the 





* La Harpe. 
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SS 
words, and the actors performed the 
gestures,—producing in its tout ensem- 
dle a scene of fun and frolic, and a rare 
kind of theatrical diversion, in which 
the public was the actor; and the only 
hissings heard, were those directed 
against the poor inspector from the 
other theatres, who was subjected to 
the most annoying ridicule. The Opera 
of the Foire, after many changes of for- 
tune, in which, according to the pre- 
dominant interest, it was either closed, 
or became an authorised tributary to the 
other one, came at last under the di- 
rection of Monuet, a provincial mana- 
ger of some talent, and who had the 
advantage of court patronage and con- 
nexions with literary men. Under 
him the new Opera acquired a fixed 
character, and became exempt from 
all farther persecutions, It was for 
him that Vadé, Favart and Sedaine, 
d’ Auvergne, Phillidor and Duni wrote, 
each in his peculiar way, and all with 
success. About this time, the appear- 
ance of the buffas from Italy, directed 
French vivacity entirely into the chan- 
nel of music; and fashion, in fortuitous 
coincidence with the exhibition of such 
talents as those of Mademoiselles de 
Villetta and Clairval, which were 
thought to be of too elevated a charac- 
ter for the faubourg boards, induced 
the Italian company to open their thea- 
tre to that Comic Opera, which they 
had so persecuted, and which now pre- 
sented itself most opportunely to save 
from bankruptcy, those who had so 
long treated it as an enemy. 

The most amusing part of the histo- 
ry is, that all the large theatres, which 
had so fiercely combated the Faubourg 
establishment, and affected great con- 
tempt towards it, could not devise any 
thing better calculated to balance the 
good fortune of the latter, than to avail 
themselves of similar resources in the 
form of farces, coarse jesting, and bal- 
lets. The theatres raised to Melpo- 
mene and Thalia, were opened to dan- 








—==—_—= 
cers, a thing ridiculous enough, to say 
the least of it, and most unfavorable to 
excellence, since the best means of per. 
fecting a company is to keep it within 
certain and well defined limits. Even 
the Grand Opera could not. resist the 
temptation, and gave “Ragonde,” 4 
bad farce of Destouches, which he him- 
self was the first to ridicule, but which, 
on this occasion, drew a large concourse, 
Another strife now arose between the 
Operaand the French Theatre.* The 
former, claiming its privilege, caused 
the latter to be prohibited from the’ 
representation of ballets: but the sus- 
pension was not of long continuance, 
All that remains of this last grand suit, 
which agitated the whole dramatic and 
fashionable world of* Paris, is the re- 
monstrance of the performers of the 
French Theatre, to the king—an amu- 
sing production, full of wit and humour, 
and of which La Harpe has given 
us some fragments, ‘The beginning 
runs thus: ‘ 


Sire, vos fideles sujets, 

Les gens tenant la comedie, 
Paisibles suppéts de Thalie 

Et tous ennemis des procés, 
Osent se plaindre du succes 
De cette fidre Academie 

Par qui leur troupe est avilie 
Et voit proscrire ses ballets, &c. 


The concluding lines are— 


Ce sont, sire, les remonstrances 
Qu’ aprés plus de quatre séances, 
Et tous nos fuyers assemblés 
Dans le palais de la Folie, 

Vous offrent vos sujets zélés, 

Les gens tenant la comedie. 


The racy spirit of the Opera of the 
Foire, is still preserved in the theatres 
of the Vaudevilles, Porte St.’ Martin, 
and Variétés; in which, especially the 


| 





*By the French Theatre, (Theatre Franedis,) 
the French dramatic critics and historians under 
stand, that in which (by license) the regular wage 
dy and comedy are played. 
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first, parody and satire are incessantly 
active in ministering to the craving ap- 
petites of the Parisians. Does a new 
Opera such as “Les Danaides,” ap- 
pear at the Royal Academy of Music, 
it is immediately parodied at the Porte 
St. Martin, under the title of “ Les Pe- 
tits Danaides,” in which the inimitable 
Patier plays the part of Danaus. Does 
‘Marie Stuart’ draw tears from the au- 
dience at the French Theatre, we hear 
next week ofthe merriment excited by 
the burlesqued queen, as Marie Jobard, 
at the Vaudeville. The vices of senti- 
mentality, and the foibles of philosophy, 
are equally treated with unsparing ri- 
dicule; and “Werter” and “Le Per- 
ruque de Voltaire” hit off, in the hap- 
piest manner imaginable, the exag- 
gerated strain of feeling in the novel 
of Goethe, and the petulant selfishness 
and vanity of the French Jiterateur, 
who is made to exclaim in. his ire, that 
he shall interest all the potentates of 
Europe, for the injury done to his wig. 
The jesting dialogue is on these occa- 
sions often alternated with the couplet 
and glee ; but music is only introduced 
as subservient to the main end of amuse- 
ment without effort, and excitement 
without languor. 

The Comic Opera has its home at 
the Feydeau Theatre. It is not less 
national than the Vaudeville. With a 


tone for the most part gay and joyous, 
its dialogue is an alternation of prose 
and verse; with just enough of the for- 
mer, for the explanation of a simple 
plot, and the connexion of the charac- 
ters ; and of the latter for a display of 
good singing, and the finest orchestral 
music, The decorations of painting, 
and the elegance and graces of the bal- 
let or dance, are also introduced with 
great effect.. These united pleasures of 
sight and sound, regulated by taste and 
good feeling, present attractions:which 
the Parisians have never failed to, ap- 
preciate. Hence amidst all the revo- 
lutions of taste, and mutations of fash- 
ion, the Comic Opera has steadily main- 
tained its popularity, without undergo- 
ing any alteration in its essential yet va- 
ried features, Of late indeed it is some- 
what tinctured with the melo-dramatic 
spirit of the age, as in “La Dame 
Blanche,” “Robin des Bois,” and “ Cen- 
drillon;” but the richness and splen- 
dour of stage effect, in these pieces, 
may well reconcile even the fastidious 
to occasional innovations of this nature, 
The original characters of the Comic 
Opera, are well preserved in such 
pieces as “Joconde,” in which we re- 
cognize the national sprightliness of 
dialogue and couplet, rondeaus full of 
nature and vivacity, and choruses in 
swelling harmony. cA 





The following poem, on “ The Fall of the Leaves,” so much a favourite in Franee, needs only to be known 
here to be equally admired, There is an indescribable delicacy and exquisite pathos, both in the 
thought and language, which has seldom, if ever, been surpassed. The feelings of one dying in the 
morning of his years, shed over it a tender melancholy with which the reader cannot but sympathize. 
We shall endeavour to procure a version of it for the third number. a 


LA CHUTE DES FEUILLES. 


" ELEGIE, 


De Ja depouille de nos bois 

L’ Automne avoit jonché Ia terre, 
Le bocage etoit sans mystére ; 

Le Rossignol etoit sans voix. 


‘Triste St mourant a son aurore, 
Un jeune malade & pas lents 
Parcouroit une fois encore 

Le bois cher A ses premiers ans, 
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“ Bois que j’ aime, adieu! je succombe, 
Votre deuil me predit mon sort, 
Et dans chaque feuille qui tombe 
Je vois un presage de mort, 
Fatal oracle d’ Epidaure, 
Tu m’ as dit: ‘ Les feuilles des bois 
A tes yeux jauniront encore, 
Mais c’est pour la derniere fois 
Ll’ eternel eyprés v’ environne. 
Plus pale que la pfie automne, 
Tu t’ incline vers le tombeau. 
Ta jeunesse sera fletrie 
Avant I’ herbe de Ja prairie, 
Avant les pampres du coteau.’ 
Et je meurs: de leur froide haleine 
M’ ont touché les sombres autans; 
Et j’ ai vu comme une ombre vaine 
S’evanouir mon beau printems. 





Tombe, tombe, feuille éphémére, 
Voile aux yeux ce triste chemin. 
Cache au desespoir de ma mére 
La place ou je serais demain, 
"Mais vers la solitaire allée 
Si mon amante échevelée 
* Venoit pleurer quand le jour fuit, 
Eveille par ton leger bruit 
Mon ombre un instant consolée.” 
Il dit, s’ eloigne....et sans retour: 
La derniere feuille qui tombe 
A signalé son dernier jour. 
Sous le chéne on creusa sa tombe— 
Mais son amante ne vient pas 
Visiter la pierre isolée; 
Et le Patre de la vallée 
Troubla seul du bruit de ses pas 
Le silence du mausolée. 


MILLEVOYE, 





The Cemetery of Pere la Chaise has often been described. The following sketch, however, is writ 
ten in a manner so peculiar, and so characteristic of the author (Mr. Hazlitt), that we have thoughtit 
worth an insertion. The work,* a late one, from which it is selected, has not, so faras we know, been 


re-published in this country. 


Ed. 


CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 


Tax approach to the Cemetery of 
Pére la Chaise (a little way out of Pa- 
ris) is literally “garlanded with flow- 
ers.” You imagine yourself in the 
neighbourhood of a wedding, a fair, or 
some holiday-festival Women are 
sitting by the road-side, or at their own 
doors, making chaplets of a sort of 
yellow flowers, which are gathered in 
the fields, baked, and will then last a 
French ** For-ever.” ‘They have taken 
“the lean abhorred monster,” Death, 
and strewed him o’er and o’er with 
sweets# they have made the grave a 
garden, a flower-bed, where all Paris 
reposes, the rich and the poor, the 
meanfind the mighty, gay and laugh- 
ing, and putting on a fair outside as in 
their lifetime. Death here seems life’s 
play-fellow, and grief and smiling con- 
tent sit at one tomb together. Roses 
grow out of the clayey ground; there 
is the urn for tears, the slender cross 
for faith to twine around; the neat mar- 





ble monument, the painted wreaths 
thrown upon it to freshen memory, and 
mark the hand of friendship. “No 
black and melancholic yew-trees” 
darken the scene, and add a studied 
gloom to it—no ugly death’s heads or 
carved skeletons shock the sight. On 
the contrary, some pretty Ophelia, as 
general mourner, appears to have_been 
playing her fancies overa nation’s bier, 
to have been scattering “ pansies, for 
thoughts, rue for remembrances.” But 
is not the expression of grief, like hers, 
alittle too fantastical and light-headed? 
Is it not too much like a childish game 
of Make-believe? Or does it not im- 
ply a certain want of strength of mind, 
as well as depth of feeling, thus to 
tdmper with the extremity of woe, and 
varnish over the most serious contem: 
plation of mortality? True re 
manly and decent, not effeminate | 

theatrical, The tomb is not a baby- 
house for the imagination to hang its 


* Journey through France and Italy. 
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idle ornaments and mimic finery in. 
To meet sad thoughts, and overpower 
or allay them by other lofty and tender 
ones, is right; but to shun them alto- 
gether, to affect mirth in the midst of 
sighing, and divert the pangs of inward 
misfortune by something to catch the 
eye and tickle the sense, is what the 
English do not sympathise with. It is 
an advantage the French have over us. 
The fresh plants and trees that wave 
over our graves; the cold marble that 
contains our ashes; the secluded scene 
that collects the wandering thoughts; 
the innocent, natural flowers that 
spring up, unconscious of our loss—ob- 
jects like these at once cherish and 
soften our regrets; but the petty daily 
offerings of condolence, the forced live- 
liness and the painted pride of the 
scene before us, are like galvanic at- 
tempts to recall the fleeting life—they 
neither flatter the dead nor become the 
living! One of the most heartless and 
flimsy extravagances of the Wew 
Eloise, is the attempt made tc dress 
up the daughter of Madame d’Orbe 
like Julia, and set her in her place at 
the table after her death. Is not the 
burying-ground of the Pere la Chaise 
tricked out and overacted much on the 
same false principle, as if there were 
nothing sacred from impertinence and 
affectation? I will not pretend to de- 
termine; but to an English taste it is 
s0. We see things too much, perhaps, 
too much on the dark side; they see 
them too much (if that is possible) on 
the bright. Here is the tomb of Abe- 
lard and Eloise—immortal monument, 
immortal as the human heart and poet’s 
verse can make it! 
fantastic, of the olden time, and seems 
to shrink from the glare of daylight, or 
as if it would like to totter back to the 
old walls of the Paraclete, and bury its 
quaint devices and its hallowed inscrip- 
VoL, I, 


But it is slight, 





SSS 
tions in shadowy twilight. It is, how- 
ever, an affecting sight, and many a vo- 
tive garland is sprinkled over it. Here 
is the tomb of Ney, of Massena, and 
Kellerman. There are many others of 
great note, and some of the greatest 
names—Moliere, Fontaine, De Lille. 
Chancellors and charbotiiers lie mixed 
together, and announce themselves with 
equal pomp. These people have as 
good an opinion of themselves after 
death as before it. You see a bust 
with a wreath or crown round its head 
—a strange piece of masquerade—and 
other tombs with a print or miniature 
of the deceased hanging to them! Fre- 
quently a plain marble slab is laid 
down for the surviving relatives of the 
deceased, waiting its prey in expres- 
sive silence. This is making too free 
with death, and acknowledging a claim 
which requires no kind of. light to be 
thrown upon it. We should visit the 
tombs of our friends with more sooth- 
ing feelings, without marking out our 
own places beside them. But every 
French thought or sentiment must 
have an external emblem. The in- 
scriptions are in general, however, 
simple and appropriate. I only re- 
marked one to which any exception 
could be taken; it was a plain tribute 
of affection to some individual by his 
family, who professed to have “ erect- 
ed this modest monument to preserve 
his memory for ever!” ‘What a sin- 
gular idea of modesty and eternity ! So 
the French, in the Catalogue of the 
Louvre, in 1803, after recounting the 
various transmigrations of the Apollo 
Belvidere in the last two thousand 
years (vain warning of mutability !) ob- 
served that it was at last placed in the 
Museum at Paris, ‘‘to remain there 
for ever.” Alas! it has been gone 
these ten years, 
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THE MINIATURE. 


I take thee from thy silent chest— 
Ah, once I wore thee on my breast, 
Nor ever thought that zhou shouldst be 
More true than my best friend to me, 


Still fresh and beautiful, behold 

How soft these clustering locks of gold! 

Still be they so—all fair and gay— 

While mine have grown untimely gray. 1 


Here still the ruddy cheeks remain, 
Like rose leaves glowing after rain; 
Still be they so, nor e’er incline 

To hollow wretchedness, like mine, 


And here the brow, where, calm and sweet, 
Not even suspicion finds deceit, 

With the brown arch beneath it thrown, 

In peace and beauty all its own, 


Here too the eyes—the blithe blue eyes, a 
Turned up in innocence to the skies; 
O fallen from thence! too falsely bent 

On an unchanging firmament! 


How living now those eyes appear, 

And, heavens! there drops from them a tear!— 
Ah fool ! upon the painted bone, 

That drop of anguish was my own, 


Off, froward drop, nor yet efface 

_ The false incomparable grace;— it 
Yet blot it out, thou bitter tear— * 
Some new face may be pictured here. * 


But where’s the tear that thus may start - 
Love’s sketch of beauty, from the heart; 
And e’er allow, or e’er prepare 

Another to be imaged there. ad 
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YOUTH OF GENIUS. 
(Selected from a work entitled “ The Literary Character Mustrated.”) 


Ts reading the memoirs of a man of 
genius we often reprobate the domestic 
persecutions of those who opposed his 
inclinations. No poet but is moved with 
indignation, at the recollection of the 
Port Royal Society thrice burning the 
romance which Racine at length got by 
heart ; no geometrician but bitterly in- 
veighs against the father of Pascal for 
not suffering him to study Euclid, which 
he at length understood without study- 
ing. The father of Petrarch in a barba- 
rous rage burnt the poetical library of his 
son amidst the shrieks, the groans, and 
the tears of the youth. Yet this neither 
converted Petrarch into a sober lawyer, 
nor deprived him of the Roman laurel. 
The uncle of Alfieri for more than 
twenty years suppressed the poetical 
character of this noble bard; he was a 
poet without knowing to write a verse, 
and Nature, like a hard creditor, ex- 
acted with redoubled interest, all the. 
genius which the uncle had so long kept 
from her. Such are the men whose in- 
herent impulse no human opposition, 
and even no adverse education, can de- 
ter from being great men. 

Let us, however, be just to the pa- 
rents of a man of genius ; they have ano- 
ther association of ideas concerning him 





than we; we see a great man, they a 


disobedient child; we track him through:|/ 


his glory, they are wearied by the sul- 
len resistance of his character. The 
career of genius is rarely that of fortune’ 
or happiness ; and’the father, who may 
himself be not insensible to glory, dreads 
lest his son be found among that obscure 


- Multitude, who must expire at the bar- 


riers of mediocrity. 
The contemplative race, even in their 
first steps towards nature, are receiving 
that secret instruction which no master 
can impart. The boy of genius flies to 
some favourite haunt to which his fancy 
has often given a name ; he populates 

















his solitude; he takes all shapes in it, 
he finds all places in it ; he converses 
silently with all about him—he isa her- 
mit, a lover, a hero. The fragrance 
and blush of the morning ; the still hush - 
of the evening ; the mountain, the val-  ~ 
ley, and the stream ; ali nature open- 
ing to him, he sits: brooding over his 
first dim images, in that train of thought 
we call reverie, with a restlessness of 
delight, for he is only the being of sen- 
sation, and has not yet learnt to think ; 
then comes that tenderness of spirit, 
that first shade of thought, colouring 
every scene, and deepening every feel- 
ing; this temperament has been often 
mistaken for melancholy. One, truly 
‘inspired, unfolds the secret story— 
“ Endowed with all that nature can bestow, 

The child of fancy oft in silence bends 

O’er the mixt treasures of his pregnant breast 

With conscious pride. From them he vft resolves 

To frame he knows not what excelling things, 

And win he knows not what sublime reward 

Of praise and wonder.”— 


This delight in reverie has been finely 





all. companyy.and spend four or five 
hours alone. iri the fields and think at 
andom, making my delighted imagi- 
ion the busy scene where some ro- 
‘mance or other was daily acted.” This 
circumstance alarmed his friends, who 
imagined that he was overcome with 
melancholy, 

It is remarkable that this love of-re- 
pose and musing is retained throughout 
life. : We discover the true “humour” 
of the indolent contemplative racg in 
their great representatives Virgil ang 
Horace. When they accompanied 
czxnas into the country, while the m 
nister.amused himself at tennis, the 
two bards reposed on a vernal bank 
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amidst the freshness of the shade. The 
younger Pliny, who was so perfect a 
literary character, was charmed by the 
Roman mode of hunting, or rather 
fowling, by nets, which admitted him 
to sit a whole day with his tablets and 
stylus, that, says he, “should I return 
- with empty nets my tablets may at 
least be full.” Thomson was the hero 
of his own Castle of Indolence. 

The youth of genius will be apt to 
retire from the active sports of his 
mates. Beattie paints himself in his 
own Minstrel, . 

“ Concourse and noise, and toil he ever fled, 
Nor eared to mingle in the clamorous fray 

Of squabbling imps; but to the forest sped.” 

It was said of Gray that he was 
never a boy, and the unhappy Chatter- 
ton and Burns were remarkably seri- 
ous boys. Milton has preserved for 
us, in solemn numbers, his school-life— 

“ When I was yet a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing; all my mind was set 

Serious te learn and know, and thence to do 

What might be public good, myself I thought 

Born to that end, born to promote all trath, 

All righteous things— Par. Reg. 

If the youth of genius is apt to retire 
from the ordinary sports of his mates, 
he often substitutes others, the reflec- 
tions of those favourite studies which 
are haunting his young imagination; 
the amusements of such an idler have 
often been fanciful. Sir William Jones 
at Harrow divided the fields ac i 
to a map of Greece, and portend a 
to each school-fellow a dominion; ant 
further, when wanting a copy of the 
Tempest to act from, he supplied it 
from his memory, we must confess that 
the boy Jones was reflecting in his 
amusements the cast of mind he dis- 
played in his after-life, and that felicity 
of memory and taste so prevalent in his 
literary character. Florian’s earliest 

ears were passed in shooting birds all 

y and reading every evening an old 
translation of the Iliad; whenever he 
got a bird remarkable for its size or its 


plumage, he personified it by one of the 
names of his heroes, and raising a fune- 


ing the ashes in an urn, he presented 
them to his grandfather, with a narra- 
tive of his Patroclus or Sarpedon, It 
is perhaps a criterion of talent when a 
youth is distinguished by his equals ; at 
that moment of life with no flattery on 
the one side, and no artifice on the 
other, all emotion and no reflection, the 
boy who has obtained a predominance 
has acquired this merely by native 
powers. Some puerile anecdotes which 
Franklin remembered of himself, in 
association with his after-life, betray 
the invention, and the firm intrepidity 
of his character. 

In boyhood he was a sort of adven- 
turer ; and since his father would not 
consent to a sea-life, he made the river 
near him represent the ocean ; he lived 
on the water, and was the daring Co- 


j| lumbus of a school-boy’s boat. A part 


where he and his mates stood to angle, 
in time became a quagmire. In the 
course of one day the infant projector 
thought of a wharf for them to stand 
on, and made one with a heap of stones: 
deposited there for the building of a 
house. His contrivances to aid his puny 
labourers, with his resolution not to 
quit the great work till it was effected, 
seem to strike out to us the decision and 
invention of his future character. 

Is there then a period in youth 
hich yields decisive marks of the 
haracter of genius? The natures of 

men a@fe as various as their fortunes. 
Some, like diamonds, must wait to re 
ceive their splendour from the slow 
touches of the polisher, while ot 
resembling pearls, appear at once . 
with their beautiful iustre. n 
Among the inauspicious circum 
stances is the feebleness of the first a 
tempts; and we must not decide on the 
talents of a young man by his fitst 
works. Dryden and Swift might have 
been deterred from authorship, 
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but would speak ill of no one. 
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their earliest pieces decided their fate. 
Racine’s earliest composition, which 
we know of by some fragments his son 
has preserved, to show their remarka- 
ble contrast with his writings, abound 
with those points and conceits which 
afterwards he abhorred; the tender 
author of Andromache could not have 
been discovered while exhausting him- 
self in his wanderings from nature, in 
running after conceits as absurd and 
surprising as the worst parts of Cow- 
ley. Johnson’s cadenced prose is not 
recognizable in the humble simplicity 
of his earliest years. Many authors 
have begun unsuccessfully the walk 
they afterwards excelled in. Raphael, 
when he first drew his meagre forms 
under Perugino, had not yet conceived 
one line of that ideal beauty, which one 
day he of all men could alone execute. 
Even the manhood of genius may 
pass by unobserved by his companions, 
and may, like Aineas, be hidden in a 
cloud amidst his associates. The cele- 
brated Fabius Maximus in his boyhood 
was called in derision “the little sheep,” 
from the meekness and gravity of his 
disposition. ‘His sedateness and taci- 
turnity, his indifference to juvenile 
amusements, his slowness and difficulty 
in learning, and his ready submission to 
his equals, induced them to. consider 
him as one irrecoverably stupid. That 
greatness of mind, unalterable courage, 
and invincible character Fabius after- 
wards displayed, they then imagined 


Even a discerning parent or master 
has entirely failed to develope the ge- 
nius of the youth, who has afterwards 
ranked among eminent men; and we 
ought as little to infer from early unfa- 
vourable appearances as from inequali- 
ty of talent, The great Isaac Barrow’s 
father used to say, that if it pleased 
God to take from him any of his chil- 
dren he hoped it might be Isaac, as the 
least promising ; and during the three 
years Barrow passed at the Charter- 
house, he was remarkable only for 
the utter negligence of his studies and 
his person. The mother of Sheridan, 
herself a literary female, pronounced 
early, that he was the dullest and most 
hopeless of her sons. Bodmer, at the 
head of the literary class in Switzer- 
land, who had so frequently discovered 
and animated the literary youths of his 
country, could never detect the latent 
genius of Gesner; after a repeated ex- 
amination of the young man, he put his 
parents in despair with the hopeless 
award that a mind of so ordinary a cast 
must confine itself to mere writing and 
accompts. 
Thus it happens that the first years 
of life do not always include those of ge- 
nius, and the education of the youth 
may not be the education of his genius, 
In all these cases nature had dropt the 
seeds in the soil, but even a happy dis- 
position must be concealed amidst ad- 
verse circumstances, It has happened 
to some men of genius during a long pe- 


































had lain concealed in the apparent 
contrary qualities. Goldsmith passed 
through an unpromising youth; he de- 
clared that he was never attached to 
the belles lettres till he was thirty, that 
poetry had no peculiar charms for him 
till that age, and indeed to his latest 
hour he was surprising his friends by 
productions which they had imagined 
he was incapable of composing. Of 
Johnson it was said that he would never 
offend in conversation, as of Boileau 
that he had no great understanding, 










riod of their lives, that an unsettled im- 
, without having discovered the 
ct of its aptitude, a thirst and fever 
the temperament of too sentient a 
being which cannot find the occupation 
to which it can caly attach itself, has 
sunk into a melancholy and querulous 
spirit, weary with the burthen of exist- 
ence ; but the instant the latent talent 
had declared itself, his first worky the 
eager offspring of desire and love, has 
astonished the world at once with the 
birth and maturity of genius. 
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Wes regret that the Eulogium of Mr. 
Binney, on Chief Justice Tilghman, was 
not published before the article on Pa- 
negyrical Orations was put to press. 
That excellent discourse would have 
furnished additional matter of interest 
to the writer. It is one of the best pro- 
ductions of the kind with which we are 
acquainted, and in respect to style, mat- 
ter and execution, worthy of the high 
reputation of its distinguished author. 


Since the preceding pages of this 
number were printed, we have been in- 
formed, by the gentleman who sent us 
the beautiful poem entitled, ‘I'az Dxap 
Soxprzz, (page 70,) that the first sketch 
of it, in a very crude state, was printed 
some time ago in one of the papers of 
this city: he adds, that the author has 
bestowed much care on it, in frequent 
revisions since that time, having alter- 
ed the phraseology of every stanza, and 
that the present improved form is 
that in which it will permanently re- 
main. ; 

The article entitled, “ The Personal 
and Literary Character of S. T. Cole- 
ridge,” was written by an American 
gentleman who knew him personal- 
ly: We should be pleased to receive 


a similar sketch of some other distin-: 


guished British poet from the 
source. 

It cannot, we might suppose, be 
deemed necessary to state, that we do 
not adopt as our own, all the opinions 
and sentiments which are, or may be 
distributed through a work so miscel- 
laneous as the present is destined to 
become. Pure literature, like pure 
morality, is of no party, and should, 
therefore, know no animosity: like 











the sur, it shines equally upon all; and 
all, like the material objects which sur- 
round us, should equally rejoice in its 
light. 

We are much pleased with the arti- 
cles sent by I’: he will oblige us by an 
early interview. 








Literary Intelligence. 





Ix the last number of La Revue Ame- 
ricaine, we find an extract of ten pages, 
translated into French, from Mr. Ro- 
berts Vaux’s paper on prison discipline, 
and the criminal code of Pennsylvania, 

A work, entitled ‘* Sketches of the 
History of Literature,” has just been 
published. The author is Mr. Wilkins 
Tannehill, of Tennessee. 


Mr. C. G. Childs has published the" 
1st Part of his Series of Engravings of 
Public Edifices and Scenes in this vici- 
nity. 

Mr. Cooper’s Red Rover will soon 
appear. 


The Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas 
and New Year’s Offering, is just pub- 
lished, by Carey, Lea & Carey. 

An Abridgement of Scott’s Life of 
Napoleon, by an American gentleman, 
has just been published. It contains a 
well-engraved likeness of Napoleon, -— 
a fac-simile of his signature. 

A handsome edition of Mr. Binney’s 
Eulogium on Chief Justice Tilghman is 
just published. 


An Eulogium on the same. distin- 
guished person, by P. S, Duponceau, 
was published a short time since. 

A new book with the taking title 
“ Nothing by Nobody,” supposed, how- 
ever, to be written by a gentleman in © 
this city, is about to be published by 
E. Littell. The epigraph is an apt © 
quotation, . 

“ I do profess to be no Jess than I seem.” 

The 3d part of Clio, by J. G, Perc 

val, has lately been published. 





